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^pHE  STYLUS  has  moved  its  offices  to  Room 
106  in  Cardinal  O’Connell  Hall,  but  the  ghosts 
have  moved  with  it.  The  sounds  of  Clamor 
still  ring  through  the  woodwork,  though  the 
classrooms  next  door  are  no  longer  used.  Worst 
of  all,  though  Jim  Chisholm  may  have  grad¬ 
uated  last  June,  his  creature  remains.  Tom 
McCann  hot-foots  it  through  our  office  at  night, 
leaving  notes,  snarling  the  hies  and  losing  valuable  manuscripts.  This 
McCann,  whose  picture  appears  somewhere  on  this  page,  has  developed 
into  a  kind  of  pedal-Frankenstein,  who  intrudes  into  every  Stylus  activity. 

Although  this  page  has  traditionally  been  reserved  for  light  editorial 
comment  and  censure  of  the  student  body  and  the  Heights,  McCann  insists 
that  it’s  time  for  a  change.  Speaking  in  his  deepest  baritone,  he  applies 
the  rules  of  special  effects;  lights  dim  and  a  spotlight  picks  him  up  down 
stage,  as  he  explains  his  plans  for  the  page,  his  page.  "Call  it  'Footnotes 
by  McCann,’  if  you  like,"  he  offers. 

McCann  has  always  operated  on  the  principle  that  the  only  way  to 
beat  a  problem  is  to  walk  right  into  it,  foot-first.  Which  is  just  one  example 
of  how  this  department  got  out  of  hand  (or  foot)  this  month.  His  claim 
is  that  we  are  fortunate  that  we  do  not  have  to  read  the  Stylus .  "a  product 
of  a  literary  dynasty,"  before  the  assembled  student  body  at  Braves  Field. 
He  says  that  the  boos  and  dirges  would  whirl  the  waters  of  the  mighty 
Charles  as  they  have  at  other  debacles  held  there.  And,  he  says,  the  boos 
would  be  justified. 

We  cannot  follow  his  reasoning.  It  may  be  that  in  one  case,  as  he 
says,  the  student  body  has  a  right  to  express  their  disapproval  of  the  way 
that  they  have  been  "let  down."  They  may  even  feel  that  they  should 
show  their  dislike  of  having  their  representatives  "stepped-on”  because  of 
someone’s  ambitiousness.  They  may  even  be  right  about  the  "fatuous  boy- 
scoutism"  of  some  radio  announcers,  but  we  have  no  such  problems  on 
the  Stylus. 

"Clique,"  he  yells.  But  we  had  no  clique  last  year,  and  we  haven’t 
enough  writers  this  year  to  feel  secure  enough  to  form  a  clique. 

"Literary,"  he  screams.  "Bosh,"  we  say  (which  should  forever  dispel 
the  fear  that  we  are  at  all  pretentious). 


(< Continued  on  Inside  back  cover ) 
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From  A  Landscape  by  Corot 

Now,  in  the  brown  and  yellow  dusk,  half  seen 
The  satyrs  come  to  dance  upon  the  green, 

And  all  around  their  circle  trees  bend  down 
To  hear  the  music.  People  from  the  town 
Sit  in  a  corner,  talking.  They  ignore 
Or  cannot  see  the  forms  that  dance  before 
Their  eyes.  A  fading  flower  here  and  there 
Gives  forth  a  hint  of  Autumn  in  the  air. 

Far  in  the  melting  distance  can  be  seen 
A  splash  of  orange  where  the  sun  has  been 

And  through  the  branches  one  or  two  last  rays 
Fall  on  an  ancient  temple  that  decays 

To  marble  rubbish  tinted  with  romance  .  .  . 
Where,  in  the  evening,  satyrs  come  to  dance. 


—  Joseph  McLellan 


TRANSIENT-ADS 

The  recent  Massachusetts  Legion 
Convention  brought  out  the  usual 
display  of  flags  and  signs.  Travelers 
in  Cambridge,  along  Massachusetts 
Avenue,  chuckled  for  a  day  over  one 
badly  placed  sign.  It  read,  "Wel¬ 
come  Legion,"  and  was  hung  on 
Daniel  O’Brien’s  Funeral  Home.  The 
sign  was  removed  the  next  day. 

*  *  * 

KID-KONCERT-KLIX 

Perhaps  it  is  of  little  importance, 
but  since  Arthur  Fiedler  has  ceased 
his  waving  on  the  Esplanade  for  the 
year,  the  Hatch  Memorial  Shell 
seems  mighty  empty  and  useless,  like 
a  de-clammed  shell  left  lying  on  any 
shore. 

Last  evening,  however,  we  heard 
two  young  couples,  utterly  indis¬ 
tinguishable  except  for  voice,  per¬ 
form  for  an  hour  or  more  in  the 
depths  of  the  Shell.  The  echoes 
which  were  created  gave  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  large  numbers.  The  four- 
part,  mostly  accidental,  harmony  was 
interesting  if  not  musical.  Their 


enthusiasm  was  contagious.  We 
watched  in  silence  as  they  left  still 
singing.  We  wished,  later  in  the 
evening,  that  we  had  applauded. 

*  *  * 

ENGLISH  INACTION 
"For  the  purpose  of  these  rules 
and  regulations  certain  words  and 
phrases  are  defined,  and  certain  pro¬ 
visions  shall  be  construed  as  herein 
set  out  unless  it  shall  be  apparent 
from  the  context  that  a  different 
meaning  is  intended."  From  a  Ware- 
ham,  Massachusetts,  Board  of  Health 
Poster. 

*  *  * 

ACROSS  THE  RIVER, 
NEAR  THE  TREES 
We  know  a  man  who  is  attached 
to  dogs.  In  fact  comma  he  appears 
each  evening  on  the  Esplanade, 
leashed  to  two,  brown,  almost-a- 
particular-breed  dogs.  His  nightly 
trip,  which  begins  just  above  Arling¬ 
ton  Street  and  continues  to  some¬ 
where  near  the  Charles  Street  Bridge 
(we  have  generally  lost  interest  by 
this  time,  and  have  fallen  by  the 
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wayside,  or  into  the  Hampshire 
House),  takes  about  two  hours.  It 
is  an  endurance  test,  a  kind  of  water 
torture  which  clearly  shows  the 
"master”  to  be  master  of  none. 

But  we  never  would  have  men¬ 
tioned  the  trip,  which  appears  to  have 
acquired  ritualistic  proportions,  ex¬ 
cept  for  one  curious  fact.  The  dogs 
walk  in  the  beam  of  a,  portable  spot¬ 
light  which  is  carried  by  their  master, 
and  prance  and  bow  like  two  little 
hams  ("hams”  has  to  be  understood 
as  a  metaphore) . 

Speaking  of  dogs,  we  have  recently 
discovered  that  an  uncle  of  ours,  who 
chews  chocolate  extensively  and  ex¬ 
pensively,  and  for  whom  we  have 
always  had  much  fondness,  has  con¬ 
structed  a  dog  cemetery.  His  inter¬ 
ests  are  not  commercial  but,  rather, 
sentimental  and  practical,  for  he  col¬ 
lects  dogs  with  much  the  same  zeal 
as  a  goldfish  fancier,  and  the  disposal 
of  them  at  playtime  and  at  death 
presents  quite  a  problem.  The  whole 
pack  romps  now  in  a  grassy  play¬ 
ground,  enclosed  by  rose-covered, 
white  pickets,  decorated  with  ever¬ 
green  crosses,  small  spruce  trees  and 
marble  headstones.  His  neighbors 
show  it  to  their  visitors  with  what 
seems  to  be  amused  pride. 

*  *  * 

FOUR  BELLS 

Some  time  ago  one  of  our  bombers 
stationed  in  the  Pacific  was  forced  to 
land  on  a  small  unchartered  island 


because  of  engine  trouble.  All  the 
crew  escaped  injury,  and  as  soon  as 
they  landed  they  at  once  began  to 
send  out  calls  for  help.  For  two 
weeks  no  answer  came  through,  and 
then,  just  when  they  were  ready  to 
give  up,  they  received  a  message. 
Quickly  they  decoded  it,  and  read, 
to  their  extreme  gratification,  that 
"Movies  are  better  than  ever.” 

I  believe  it  was  Mr.  Hitler  who 
said  that  if  you  make  a  lie  big 
enough,  and  tell  it  often  enough, 
people  will  believe  you.  A  group 
of  gentlemen  on  the  West  Coast  are 
at  present  engaged  in  testing  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  that  contention.  I  don’t 
know  why  they  don’t  come  right  out 
and  say  what  they  mean,  namely, 
that  movies  are  better  than  television. 
That  would  at  least  have  some  slight 
semblance  of  truth,  although  it  is  no 
great  claim.  As  it  stands  at  present, 
movie  advertising  is  mediocre  and 
misleading  as  usual;  and  movies  are 
worse  than  ever,  which  is  pretty  bad. 

*  *  * 

SQUARE  DANCING  AND 
AMERICAN  FREEDOM 

At  first  I  thought  that  the  modern 
craze  for  square  dancing  was  merely 
the  final  stage  in  the  jitterbug  trend, 
the  evolution  from  individual  to 
group  partner  tossing.  Harking  back 
to  fond  memories  of  Sophomore 
courses  in  Greek  tragedy,  I  had  hopes 
that  the  caller  might,  in  the  course  of 
centuries,  evolve  into  a  choregus  of 
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sorts,  and  that  eventually  some  form 
of  American  primitive  drama  or  pos¬ 
sibly  ballet  might  emerge,  and  be¬ 
come  a  factor  in  the  civilizing  of  our 
race.  There  would  be  differences,  of 
course.  The  actors  would  wear  check¬ 
ered  shirts  and  dungarees,  instead  of 
the  ancient  Greek  winelees  and  goat¬ 
skins,  and  the  episodes,  instead  of 
dealing  with  Dionysus,  would  treat 
of  a  comparable  primitive  American 
deity,  probably  the  Traveling  Sales¬ 
man.  In  due  time,  probably  about 
the  twenty-third  century,  our  own 
Aeschylus,  Sophocles  and  Euripides 
would  come  along,  and  the  United 
States  would,  perhaps,  produce  some¬ 
thing  to  justify  its  existence  to  his¬ 
torians  in  millenia  to  come. 

All  these  glorious  dreams  have 
been  blasted.  I  have  learned  on  good 
authority  that  the  modern  square 
dance,  rather  than  a  vigorous  young 
growing  thing,  is  a  corruption,  the 
last  dying  spasm  of  the  eighteenth 
century  European  minuets  and  qua¬ 
drilles;  and  as  an  obvious  corollary, 
that  American  culture  is  dying  along 
with  the  European,  in  the  prime  of 
its  youth,  before  its  two-hundredth 
birthday.  It  is  a  sad  thing  to  see  a 
young  nation  perish  through  contact 
with  old  ones.  It  is  a  situation  anal¬ 
ogous  to  an  epidemic  of  smallpox, 


and  one  of  the  points  of  contact  is 
this  square  dancing  business.  On 
close  observation,  one  can  find  the 
European  influence  in  the  terms  used 
in  performing  these  death-dances. 
There  is,  for  instance,  a  thing  called 
(I  am  spelling  it  as  phonetically  as 
possible)  the  dozy  do,  in  which  two 
dancers  circle  around  one  another 
back  to  back.  This  term  will  be 
quickly  recognized  by  the  French  stu¬ 
dent  (it  took  me  a  little  less  than 
two  years  to  figure  it  out)  as  a  cor¬ 
ruption  of  the  French  dos  a  dos, 
meaning,  of  course,  "back  to  back.” 
A  similar  phenomenon  is  the  "alle- 
man  left”  from  the  French  "a  la 
main,”  although,  for  the  sake  of  con¬ 
sistency,  it  should  be  called  "a  la 
main  gauche,”  or,  as  the  caller  would 
probably  say,  "gosh.”  "Gosh”  seems 
to  be  a  fairly  normal  reaction  to  the 
whole  business. 

The  epidemic  has  spread  through¬ 
out  the  country  by  now,  and  it  is 
probably  too  late  to  try  any  remedial 
measures.  Vaccinating  children  up 
to  the  age  of  twelve  might  give  the 
next  generation  a  new  lease  on  life, 
if  our  scientists  could  develop  some 
new  wonder  drug.  For  those  who 
have  been  already  infected  some 
drastic  emergency  measure  is  the  only 
hope  left.  Perhaps  we  could  burn 
down  all  the  barns. 


en 


Oh  Lord,  at  that  time,  at  the  floodgate  of  Time, 
When  my  moments  have  all  ceased  to  be, 

Will  I  then  recall,  will  I  then  deem  small 
These  instants  now  trusted  to  me? 

Will  I  then  review,  as  men  certainly  do, 

In  the  void  between  living  and  Life, 

The  then-wasted  days,  the  then-twisted  maze, 

The  then-stolen  respites  from  strife? 

And  will  I  then  hope,  or  will  I  then  grope, 

For  the  meaning  of  service  to  Death, 

Or  will  I  be  strong  that  I  may  belong 
To  the  gasping  who  long  for  Thy  Breath? 

Pray,  please  let  me  then,  in  that  awe-termined  Then, 
When  neither  Heaven  nor  earth  shall  be  mine, 

To  merit  some  niche,  some  meager  place  which 
Shall  for  eras  and  eons  be  Thine. 


—  George  E.  Ryan 
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THERE  WERE  THREE  KINGS 

By  NICHOLAS  VARGA 

Illustrated  by  Frank  O’Brien 


During  the  former  occupation  of 
Czechoslovakia  —  the  German  oc¬ 
cupation,  that  is  —  Gestapo  agents 
sent  in  reports  about  a  danger¬ 
ous  underground  movement.  These 
agents  had  heard  the  Czech  people 
whisper  about  a  Wenceslas  and  his 
"knights.”  Probably  a  code  word  for 
saboteurs.  By  diligent  eavesdrop¬ 
ping,  the  agents  learned  that  Wen¬ 
ceslas  had  his  headquarters  in  a  cave 
somewhere  near  Prague.  The  Ger¬ 
man  Protector  decided  to  have 
this  underground  "excavated.”  A 
thorough,  efficient  search  was  made 
and  the  headquarters  was  definitely 
located.  But  it  was  deep  within  a 
hill.  With  Army  equipment,  the 
"excavation”  was  begun. 

The  steamshovels  began  to  gulp 
the  dirt  and  busy  bulldozers  chuffed 
and  pushed  the  debris  out  of  the  way. 
Finally,  the  excavators  reached  the 
cave.  As  each  grimy  digger  stepped 
into  the  cave,  it  was  as  if  he  stepped 
from  eon  to  eon.  His  step  spanned 
centuries.  The  German  diggers 
looked  around.  There  was  the  stone 
table  —  the  seats.  A  spider  non¬ 
chalantly  tested  its  web,  disturbed 
by  the  sudden  blasts  of  air.  A  torch 
smoldered  in  the  wall  bracket.  How 
strange  and  cold!  So  silent  —  dead 
and  useless,  like  an  empty  tomb. 


But  Wenceslas  —  the  "knights.” 
There  in  the  disturbed  dust  on  the 
stone  table  was  a  note.  The  German 
commander  reached  for  the  parch¬ 
ment.  It  crackled  and  split  in  his 
grasp.  His  eager,  efficient  assistant 
offered  him  a  flashlight.  Holding 
the  parchment  carefully,  the  German 
commander  could  hardly  read  the 
stiff,  ancient  script.  The  message 
read:  "Forgive  us  this  breach  of  hos¬ 
pitality.  But  really  —  you  made  so 
much  noise  that  you  woke  us  up.  We 
have  gone  to  make  our  home  with 
our  people.” 

"Ach!  Sergeant,  inform  the  Ges¬ 
tapo  immediately!” 

The  SS  and  Gestapo  began  a 
thorough,  efficient  search  through  all 
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Prague  and  the  area  around.  Wen- 
ceslas  and  his  "knights”  were  dan¬ 
gerous. 

As  the  Nazis  searched,  the  Czech 
workmen  began  to  yawn  and  fall 
asleep  in  the  factories  right  over  their 
machines.  When  their  sputtering 
German  overlords  demanded  an  ex¬ 
planation,  they  answered,  "Didn’t 
you  know?  We  are  the  knights  of 
Wenceslas  and  as  you  interrupted  our 
sleep,  we  are  finishing  it  now.”  This 
explanation  was  not  well  thought  of 
by  cold,  gray-faced  efficiency. 

*  *  * 

Wenceslas  is  not  alone  among  the 
legended  guardian-heroes  of  Europe. 
You  remember  King  Arthur.  My 
review  of  his  legend  is  a  sort  of 
"Reader’s  Digest”  version  of  Mal¬ 
ory’s  Le  Morte  d’ Arthur.  Malory’s 
publisher,  Caxton,  wrote  his  own  pre¬ 
face  to  Le  Morte.  In  the  preface,  Cax¬ 
ton  quotes,  as  evidence  of  Arthur’s 
existence,  the  fact  that  tradition 
places  Arthur  among  the  "nine 
worthy  and  best  (men)  that  ever 
were.”  In  these  nine  worthies,  there 
are  three  "paynim”  worthies,  Hector 
of  Troy,  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
Julius  Caesar,  three  Jewish  worthies, 
Duke  Joshua,  King  David,  and  Judas 
Maccabeus.  The  three  Christian 
worthies  are  Arthur,  Charlemagne, 
and  Godfrey  of  Bouillon. 

One  of  Arthur’s  characteristics 
should  be  apparent  from  the  com¬ 
pany  in  which  tradition  has  placed 
him.  Charlemagne  was  a  Christian 


king  who  fought  and  saved  Christen¬ 
dom  from  heathen  Islam.  Godfrey 
of  Bouillon  was  a  Christian  knight, 
who  fought  to  free  the  Holy  Sepul¬ 
chre  from  heathen  hands.  Arthur 
was  the  Christian  Roman-Briton 
king,  who  fought  the  invading 
heathen  Saxons  and  Piets. 

But  Arthur  was  not  only  a  warrior- 
king,  defending  Christian  civilization 
against  the  assaults  of  heathen  nihil¬ 
ism;  he  was  also  a  just  king,  and 
how  he  was  just!  If  you  recall,  the 
Round  Table  was  established  in  proof 
of  Arthur’s  ready  justice.  When 
Arthur  first  established  his  court  at 
Camelot,  his  knights  and  their  ladies 
sat  at  a  regular  table.  Within  a  short 
time,  the  ladies  (God  bless  ’em) 
began  arguing  about  precedence. 
Who  was  to  sit  above  and  who  below 
the  salt?  The  bickering  of  their  wives 
naturally  enlisted  the  wrangling  of 
their  husband-knights.  Arthur,  tired 
of  this  prideful  bickering  and  wrang¬ 
ling,  slew  all  and  had  a  round  table 
built.  Around  such  a  table,  none 
would  be  above  nor  any  below  the 
salt.  All  would  have  equal  prece¬ 
dence.  Justice  with  a  vengeance,  in¬ 
deed. 

Now  to  Arthur’s  death  and  his 
legended  return  .  .  .  Arthur  was 
struck  down  in  battle  by  his  son  and 
nephew,  Sir  Mordred.  This  nemesis, 
Mordred,  Arthur’s  own  son,  claims 
Arthur’s  life  in  the  moment  of  his 
own  death.  Sir  Lucan,  the  butler, 
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also  dies.  Arthur  commands  Sir 
Bedivere,  Lucan’s  brother,  to  hurl 
Excalibur  into  the  lake.  Reluctant 
to  part  with  so  be- jeweled  a  blade, 
Bedivere  tells  the  dying  Arthur  that 
his  command  was  done.  He  has  cast 
Excalibur  into  the  lake.  Being  unable 
to  give  the  proper  details,  Bedivere 
is  commanded  again  to  hurl  the 
sword  into  the  lake.  And  this  time, 
the  warrior’s  desire  would  not  allow 
so  sharp  a  blade  to  rust  and  dull  in 
the  turgid  lake  water.  Again  Bedi¬ 


vere  is  discovered  by  Arthur.  Finally, 
Bedivere  shuts  his  eyes  to  the  sheen 
of  Excalibur’ s  steel  and  jewels  and 
hurls  the  sword  into  the  lake.  “And 
there  came  an  arm  and  a  hand  above 
the  water  and  met  it  and  caught 
it  and  so  shook  it  thrice,  and  bran¬ 
dished,  and  then  vanished  away  the 
hand  with  the  sword  in  the  water.” 
In  having  Excalibur  cast  into  the  lake, 
whence  he  had  gotten  it,  Arthur  sig¬ 
nals  his  distress. 


The  three  Queens  of  the  lake  and 
their  ladies,  black-hooded,  glide  to 
the  lake  shore  in  their  barge,  ready 
to  take  Arthur  and  nurse  him  to 
health.  But  Bedivere’s  delay  has 
caused  the  wound  to  catch  “over¬ 
much  cold.”  Shrieking,  wailing,  and 
weeping,  the  Queens  accept  Arthur. 
The  barge  departs  for  Avalon.  The 
next  day  Bedivere  Ends  Arthur’s  body 
at  the  hermitage  of  the  Bishop  of 
Canterbury.  The  Queens  had  brought 
the  body  to  the  hermit-bishop  for  a 
proper  burial. 

Malory  ends  his  account  of  the 
legend  thus:  “.  .  .  Yet  some  men 
say  in  many  parts  of  England  that 
King  Arthur  is  not  dead,  but  had  by 
the  will  of  our  Lord  Jesu  into  an¬ 
other  place;  and  men  say  that  he  shall 
come  again,  and  shall  win  the  holy 
cross.  I  will  not  say  it  shall  be  so, 
but  rather  I  will  say,  here  in  this 
world  he  changed  his  life.  But  many 
men  say  that  there  is  written  upon  his 
tomb  this  verse  —  'Hie  jacet  Arthurus 
Rex,  quondam  Rexque  futurus’,  i.e., 
here  lies  King  Arthur,  King  formerly 
and  so  to  be  in  the  future.” 

Thus  Arthur  was  remembered, 
once,  by  the  yeomen  of  England,  but 
that  was  when  England  was  still 
“merrie”  —  when  it  was  known  as 
“Mary’s  dowry.”  Arthur  is  ignored 
and  forgotten  by  the  sophisticated 
proletarian,  merchant,  and  employer, 
who  now  plod  wearily  to  and  from 
the  dull  gray  factories  and  ware¬ 
houses,  which  have  replaced  the 
green  forests  where  knights  fought 
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dragons  and  beautiful  damsels  cried 
for  mercy.  For  the  peasant  of  Bri¬ 
tain,  Arthur  was  a  just  warrior-king; 
a  hero;  a  guardian,  who  would  re¬ 
turn  in  the  time  of  Albion’s  great 
need. 

While  Arthur  sleeps  in  Avalon, 
deeper  within  Europe  Barbarossa 
sleeps  in  the  Kyffhauser  mountains. 
This  King,  Barbarossa,  lost  his  life; 
he  drowned  on  the  way  to  the  Cru¬ 
sades.  Strange,  isn’t  it,  that  both 
Arthur  and  Barbarossa  should  glide 
into  eternity  on  water.  Like  Arthur, 
Barbarossa  was  also  renowned  for 
his  justice.  The  peasants  of  Ger¬ 
many  remember  Barbarossa  for  hav¬ 
ing  chosen  able  and  honest  subordi¬ 
nates.  Furthermore,  his  strong  arm 
and  sharp  sword  held  the  fractious 
warring  nobles  to  peaceful  living. 
This  certainly  qualifies  Barbarossa  as 
the  guardian  of  the  peasants. 

According  to  the  legend,  Barba¬ 
rossa  is  asleep  in  the  Kyffhauser 
mountains.  Once  every  hundred  years 
he  wakes  and  sends  a  servant  to  see 
if  the  ravens  are  flying.  If  they  are, 
he  returns  to  sleep  for  another  hun¬ 
dred  years.  If  the  ravens  are  not 
flying,  Germany  is  in  danger.  Then 
Barbarossa  will  rouse  his  knights  and 
sweep  to  the  rescue. 

Doesn’t  it  seem  incongruous  for 
Barbarossa  to  be  imprisoned  in  sleep 
until  ravens  stop  flying  ?  Why  ravens  ? 
—  ugly  birds.  When  I  decided  to 
write  this  essay,  the  business  of  the 
ravens  irked  me.  But  as  it  happened, 
Life  Magazine  had  a  photograph  that 


resolved  my  difficulty.  The  photo¬ 
graph  was  of  a  statue  of  St.  Bene¬ 
dict.  The  sculptor,  in  order  to  sym¬ 
bolize  St.  Benedict’s  self-sacrifice, 
perched  a  raven  on  his  shoulder.  The 
caption  to  the  picture  explained  that 
the  raven  is  an  olden  symbol  of  self- 
sacrifice. 

And  that  was  it.  Why  should 
Barbarossa  rescue  Germany  when 
self-sacrifice  winged  over  the  land? 
Barbarossa  sleeps  ’til  selfish  men  rule 
Germany.  A  nice  thought,  but  — 
maybe  it’s  just  peasant  irony.  Ravens 
are  common  pesty  birds  to  peasants. 
Thus  the  peasants  have  a  guardian, 
Barbarossa,  who  will  save  them  when 
no  raven  flies;  that  is,  never. 

Finally,  back  to  Wenceslas.  He 
is  the  "Good  King,’’  who  looked  out 
on  the  Feast  of  Stephen.  Wenceslas, 
too,  is  remembered.  The  Czech 
peasants  wait  for  him  to  deliver  them 
from  their  oppressors.  But,  some 
things  distinguish  Wenceslas  from 
Arthur  and  Barbarossa.  Wenceslas 
is,  to  give  him  his  full  title,  St.  Vac¬ 
lav,  patron  saint  of  Bohemia  —  a 
royal  saint  and  martyr. 

Not  only  does  his  sainthood  dis¬ 
tinguish  Wenceslas  from  Arthur 
and  Barbarossa,  but  also  Wenceslas 
fought  no  great  heathen  invasion. 
His  battleground  was  no  bloody 
body-strewn  plain.  His  battlefield 
was  within  him.  His  war  was  the 
war  everyone  must  fight  against  him¬ 
self;  certainly  a  struggle  requiring 
greater  strength  than  any  against 
swords  and  fortifications. 
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Wenceslas  gained  peace  for  Bo¬ 
hemia  by  a  treaty  with  Henry  I  of 
Germany.  He  removed  the  gibbets 
and  gallows  from  public  places  and 
administered  his  country  justly  and 
peacefully  for  eight  years.  Then 
Wenceslas  was  murdered  by  his 
brother,  Boleslav.  Boleslav  wanted 
to  gain  glory  by  renewing  the  war 
against  Germany.  Strangely  enough, 
after  Boleslav  ascended  the  Bo¬ 
hemian  throne  he,  too,  had  to  fol¬ 
low  the  peaceful  policy  of  Wenceslas. 
Boleslav  had  his  hour  of  glory  but 
then  Germany  subdued  him.  What 
St.  Vaclav  did  for  the  love  of  God, 
Boleslav  had  to  do  for  fear  of  Ger¬ 
man  steel. 


Arthur  sleeps  on  Avalon;  Barba- 
rossa  at  Kyffhauser;  Wenceslas  sleeps 
in  Blanik  —  a  hill  near  Prague.  The 
legend  is  that  deep  within  the  hill 
Wenceslas  and  his  knights  sleep, 
seated  around  a  large  stone  table 
with  their  heads  bowed  on  their 
hands.  Close  behind,  their  horses 
are  tethered.  When  the  black  hour 
of  Bohemia’s  need  strikes,  Wences¬ 
las  will  wake.  He  will  dash  forth 
from  the  hill  on  a  white  charger, 
his  knights  following.  Galloping 
across  the  Charles  Bridge  into 
Prague,  Wenceslas’  horse  will 
stumble.  From  beneath  the  stone 
which  the  horse  stumbled  on,  Wen¬ 
ceslas  will  draw  forth  the  sword.  And 
with  it  he  will  set  Bohemia  free. 

That’s  it;  these  are  the  legends. 
I’m  not  sure  what  the  similarities  in 
the  legends  may  prove  —  common 
ancestry  or  cultural  plagiarism,  may¬ 
be.  What  the  scholar  or  scientist  may 
find,  I  don’t  know.  Personally,  I 
chose  the  kernels  in  the  legends  I 
found  most  tempting.  I  enjoyed 
nibbling  on  these.  I  hope  my  reader 
has  also.  If  the  legends  and  my  essay 
can  be  twisted  into  proving  anything, 
it  may  be  the  prodigal  and  irrational 
freedom  men  have  and  use. 


THE  FIRST  CUT 

By  LEWIS  LEHMAN 


You  are  a  freshman,  a  brand  new 
one,  and  college  is  still  an  odd  con¬ 
glomeration  of  lofty  speeches  and 
mildly  cynical  sophomores.  You  have 
not  as  yet  quite  figured  out  whether 
the  ’'old  college  try”  died  with  the 
twenties  or  the  boys  in  Upper-class¬ 
men  Hall  are  putting  on  a  front  for 
you.  You  just  do  not  know,  so  you 
settle  for  a  mixture  of  both  and  bide 
your  time. 

But  in  the  meanwhile,  you  are  not 
a  total  dope.  Back  at  West  Over¬ 
shoe  High  you  knew  the  ropes  as 
well  as  anybody.  You  got  through 
there  without  straining  any  vital  or¬ 
gans,  didn’t  you?  Then,  too,  once 
when  Miss  Flunkjoy  had  sent  you 
down  to  the  office  you  had  talked 
even  old  Smuttpotts  into  believing 
that  you  were  one  of  God’s  most  in¬ 
nocent  works.  You  had  been  quite  a 
lad  then.  College  couldn’t  be  that 
different. 

Right  now,  though,  you  are  get¬ 
ting  a  taste  of  how  the  breadlines 
of  the  Depression  must  have  been. 
You  are  standing  in  line  outside  the 
R.  O.  T.  C.  Supply  Room  attempting 
by  this  process  to  acquire  your  pretty 
new  uniform.  When  you  first  en¬ 
tered  the  line  it  had  been  quite  long, 
but  since  then  two  of  the  people  in  it 
have  been  drafted  and  you  are  that 
much  closer  to  the  door. 


There  is  only  one  tiny  shadow  on 
your  snow-white  conscience.  You 
have  a  class  at  eleven-twenty  and  it 
is  already  ten-forty-five.  Unless  a  few 
more  of  the  men  in  the  front  of  the 
line  die  of  old  age  your  chances  of 
getting  to  your  next  class  equipped 
with  your  shiny,  new,  officer-type  uni¬ 
form  are  slim  indeed.  Your  con¬ 
science  is  telling  you  that  you  should 
leave,  but  your  conscience,  as  a  result 
of  careful  training,  is  rather  a  weak 
thing  anyhow  and  you  prepare  to 
stifle  it. 

You  turn  to  the  bulletin  board 
and  read  avidly  that  Sophomore 
Greek  M.  will  be  changed  from 
T-100  to  the  bowels  of  the  earth  for 
its  next  meeting.  You  try  a  few 
other  bulletins  and  you  are  fairly 
sure  that  your  conscience  is  now  not 
only  silenced  but  destroyed.  At  least 
it  would  have  been  except  that  No. 
40791699  in  front  of  you  has  decided 
that  you  look  lonesome  and  need 
some  company.  He  bares  his  braces 
at  you  and  asks, 

"Say,  do  you  know  what  time  it 

IS? 

Time!  Conscience,  you  sneaking 
worm,  did  you  plant  this  character 
here? 

"Why,  yes,  it’s  about,  well,  a  little 
past  eleven.” 

"Thanks.” 
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He  turns  away  and  you  wonder 
how  he  would  look  if  you  held  him 
under  water  for  ten  minutes,  but  this 
you  decide  is  a  bit  harsh,  so  you 
mentally  apologue  to  him  and  wish 
they  would  let  you  smoke  in  the 
Annex. 

A  little  past  eleven.  If  you  left 
now  you  could  go  over  to  the  cafe¬ 
teria  and  have  a  leisurely  cigarette. 
No,  that’s  just  your  conscience  trying 
to  entice  you.  But  still,  to  miss  a 
class.  Suppose  you  became  really  ill 
later  in  the  winter  and  you  had  to 
have  those  cuts  ?  Naw,  you’ve  never 
been  sick  a  day  in  your  life.  But 
still  .  .  . 

Aw  nuts!  If  you’re  going  to  cut 
the  class,  cut;  if  you’re  not,  get  out 
of  line  and  get  over  there.  Make 
up  your  mind  what  you  are  going  to 
do  and  then  do  it.  That’s  the  old 
stuff. 

But  wait  a  minute,  you  fugitive 
from  Dorothy  Dix,  haven’t  you  got 
any  guts  ?  Are  you  going  to  let  your 
conscience  push  you  around  ?  Haven’t 
you  been  trying  to  train  yourself  to 
overcome  these  inner  urgings?  Are 
you  a  louse  or  a  mouse? 

This  last  amuses  you.  A  louse  or 
a  mouse.  Hey,  that’s  all  right.  You 
should  be  on  a  nation-wide  hookup. 
You  could  revive  radio. 


You  stand  there  and  with  a  silly 
grin  spreading  over  your  face  and 
let  your  mind  go  blank  —  a  process 
which  has  become  progressively 
simpler  in  your  declining  years. 

But  the  blank  is  not  total.  You 
have  a  vague,  disturbing  feeling  that 
you  haven’t  won.  You  could  imagine 
a  queasy  feeling  in  the  pit  of  your 
stomach  if  you  tried  hard  enough. 
You  know  that  in  a  few  moments 
you  will  raise  your  arm  and  look  at 
your  watch.  If  that  watch  does  not 
read  more  than  eleven-twenty  you 
are  done  for.  You  are  going  to  have 
to  go  to  class!  Your  big  question  is: 
have  you  stalled  long  enough  ? 

Your  hand  begins  to  move  up¬ 
ward,  but  you  conquer  it.  You  put 
it  in  your  coat  pocket.  Your  fingers 
recogni2e  the  contents  of  the  pocket. 
Your  cigarettes,  your  lighter,  your 
class  schedule  .  .  . 

Your  class  schedule!  You  tear  it 
from  the  pocket  and  feverishly  search 
for  the  square  marked  eleven-twenty, 
Wednesday.  Maybe  you  don’t  have 
a  class  at  all.  Maybe  you  looked  at 
the  wrong  day  before.  But  no,  there 
it  is.  Hist,  of  Lit.  B101.  You  turn 
your  wrist  and  look  at  your  watch. 
Eleven-twenty-five.  The  sick  feeling 
in  the  pit  of  your  stomach  is  suddenly 
real.  You’ve  cut  your  first  class! 


a  eeze-  jt 


(Being  a  variation  on  a  grossly  overworked  theme,  executed 
by  the  hand  of  Joseph  McLellan.) 


A  crow,  who  had  a  piece  of  cheese 
Was  flitting  gaily  through  the  trees, 
And  when  at  last  he  had  to  rest 
Some  distance  from  his  cozy  nest 
He  stopped  and  perched  upon  a  bough. 
(Watch  out,  the  villain  enters  now.) 


A  fox  came  sauntering  along 
And  said,  "Hey  crow,  let’s  have  a  song," 
Disguising  shrewdly  his  intent 
For  what  the  villain  really  meant 
Was,  "Open  widely,  if  you  please, 

And  drop  me  down  that  piece  of  cheese." 


The  reader  here  will  interpose, 

"Do  foxes  care  for  cheese?"  Who  knows; 
Fm  sure  I  don’t,  but  I  suppose 
They  like  it  just  as  well  as  crows. 

Or  else,  perhaps  they  disagree, 

Some  do,  some  don’t,  like  you  and  me. 

At  any  rate,  it  seems  this  fox 

Likes  cheese,  and  what  is  more,  he  talks. 


But,  to  resume  my  tale,  the  crow 
Was  up  to  date  and  in  the  know, 

His  brain  was  powerful  and  quick. 
He  recognized  the  fox’s  trick. 

So,  gripping  tight  his  cheese,  instead 
He  leered  down  at  the  fox  and  said, 
"I’ve  read  that  story  in  Aesop, 

So  beat  it  or  I’ll  call  a  cop." 
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The  fox  was  not  a  bit  dismayed; 

He  trusted  in  his  luck,  and  stayed. 

The  crow,  preparing  to  take  off, 

Felt  suddenly  a  need  to  cough, 

And  letting  out  a  monstrous  sneeze 
He  lost  his  hold  and  dropped  the  cheese, 
Which  quickly  Reynard  fell  upon, 

And  in  an  instant  it  was  gone. 


THE  MORAL  should  be  obvious, 

At  any  rate,  to  those  of  us 
Who  still  are  students.  But  for  those 
Who  aren’t  within  our  class,  here  goes: 
"A  wondrous  thing  is  education 
It  gives  your  mind  an  elevation 
Above  all  other  minds,  and  shows 
The  tricks  that  foxes  play  on  crows. 

An  educated  man’s  a  king, 

But  knowledge  isn’t  everything; 

Don’t  buy  it  at  too  high  a  cost, 

For  once  your  health  is  gone,  you’re  lost.” 


My  love  burns  the  silences 

with  words  as  sparks, 
for  love  flames  on  unison 

not  cleavages. 

And  in  silence  there  is  no  veil  of  things 

to  rive  heart  from  heart; 
no  voice  to  falter, 

no  ear  to  blur. 

Enhabited  in  stillness  and  silence, 

two  are  one  — 

we  only  are 

and  are  ourselves  most  completely. 


—  Nicholas  Varga 
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THE  ROCKY  ROAD  FROM 
SCOTT  TO  SAROYAN 

By  WALTER  V.  CARTY 


"What  have  you  been  reading 
lately?  That  is,  besides  Life,  Dave 
Egan  and  the  Armstrong  Racing 
Form  ? 

If  you’ve  done  any  reading  at  all 
this  past  summer  —  between  hunting 
for  a  part-time  job  and  hitting  the 
beaches  and  local  dance  halls  —  nine 
times  out  of  ten,  probably,  your  read¬ 
ing  matter  has  been  a  novel. 

When  the  weather’s  hot  and  sultry, 
no  one  feels  much  like  wading 
through  Churchill’s  memoirs  or  John 
Gunther’s  retrospective  views  of  the 
late  Franklin  D.  But  all  summer 
long,  such  a  novel  as  Henry  Morton 
Robinson’s  The  Cardinal  continued 
to  show  up  alongside  the  hot  dogs 
and  beer.  Everyone  seems  to  have 
read  that  one! 

But,  speaking  of  novels,  how  many 
people  today  read  the  works  of  some¬ 
one  like  Sir  Walter  Scott  or  Charles 
Dickens?  How  many  even  realize 
that  the  best-selling  novel  they  hold 
in  their  hands  may  very  well  owe  its 
form,  its  technique,  its  very  style,  to 
Scott  ? 

Taking  one  over-all  glance  at  the 
literary  output  of  the  past  few  hun¬ 
dred  years,  it  can  be  said  safely  that 
the  really  great  novels  written  in  the 
English  language  began  with  Scott 
and  have  wound  their  way  over  the 


rocky  road  of  the  intervening  years 
till  you  reach  William  Saroyan’s  The 
Human  Comedy.  Some  people  con¬ 
sider  Saroyan  the  literary  genius  of 
the  day  (Saroyan  and  his  immediate 
family,  for  instance) ,  but  it  must  be 
said  in  all  fairness  that  the  egocentric 
Armenian  has  written  some  of  the 
simplest,  freshest,  and  most  pungent 
prose  in  our  language. 

If  you  were  to  believe  all  the  an¬ 
thologies  and  scholarly  treatises  de¬ 
voted  to  the  work  and  influence  of 
Scott  (and  why  should  you  disbelieve 
them?),  then  the  prolific  Scotsman 
must  be  awarded  a  niche  in  the  gal¬ 
lery  of  great  writers  not  too  distant 
from  the  great  Bard  himself.  For 
who  else  can  claim  to  have  been  such 
a  powerful  influence  upon  such  a 
multiplicity  of  things  as  the  Gothic 
novel,  French  Romantic  drama,  Span¬ 
ish  literature,  Irish  politics  and  so¬ 
ciety?  What  other  writer  can  claim 
to  have  helped  in  the  shaping  of  the 
writing  techniques  of  such  literary 
personages  as  Balzac,  George  Eliot, 
Bulwer-Lytton,  Dumas,  Hugo,  Meri- 
mee,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson?  Down 
to  our  present  day,  we  find  the  Scott 
influence:  echoes  of  the  Waverley 
tradition  can  be  heard  in  the  best¬ 
selling  historical  novels  of  Thomas 
Costain,  Samuel  Shellabarger,  and 
Hervey  Allen. 
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But  as  Tennyson  said,  we  are  "a 
part  of  all  that  we  have  met,”  and  so 
it  was  with  Scott.  Just  as  he  was  in¬ 
strumental  in  the  formation  of  the 
literature  that  was  to  come  after  him, 
he  himself  was  not  without  his  pre¬ 
cursors.  Scott  called  Fielding  the 
"father  of  the  English  novel.”  He 
read  Fielding’s  works  scrupulously 
and  evidently  borrowed  the  frame¬ 
work  of  his  novel-writing  technique 
from  such  works  as  Tom  Jones ,  the 
famous  comic  epic  in  prose  which, 
despite  its  imperfections,  many  peo¬ 
ple  think  is  still  the  greatest  novel 
ever  written  in  the  English  language. 
He  had  a  strong  admiration  for  the 
writings  of  Tobias  Smollett,  and  in¬ 
deed,  it  has  been  said  that  Smollett 
was  to  Scott  what  Scott  later  proved 
to  be  to  Stevenson.  Again,  just  as 
Scott  himself  was  to  influence  Irish 
literature,  so  he  himself  was  affected 
by  Maria  Edgeworth’s  novels  of  Irish 
life. 

The  Gothic  tales  of  terror  that 
Scott  read  as  a  youth  were  to  prepare 
him  also  for  the  task  of  painting  vast 
panoramic  settings,  peopled  with  fas¬ 
cinating  lords  and  ladies  and  elabo¬ 
rated  with  all  the  trappings  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  earliest  of  these 
was  Horace  Walpole’s  Castle  of  Ot¬ 
ranto,  followed  by  Mrs.  Ann  Rad- 
cliffe’s  Romance  of  the  Forest,  Mys¬ 
teries  of  JJdolpho,  and  The  Italian. 
From  Matthew  Gregory  Lewis’  The 
Monk,  he  derived  various  ideas  about 
"settings  distant  in  time  and  place 
.  .  .  [whose]  strangeness  could  lend 


plausibility”  to  his  tales  of  high  ad¬ 
venture  and  bravado.  Reading  these 
Gothic  tales  urged  him  into  deeper 
readings:  the  translations  of  Goethe 
and  Schiller,  numerous  pieces  from 
the  German  Romantic  movement, 
medieval  studies,  European  history, 
fairy  tales,  Oriental  fables,  and  ro¬ 
mances  of  chivalry,  balladry,  and 
folklore.  All  of  his  reading,  some¬ 
how  or  other,  was  to  work  its  way 
into  his  own  writings.  The  arrival 
of  the  mysterious  Black  Knight  be¬ 
fore  a  beseiged  castle  would  find  its 
counterpart  in  a  passage  by  Sir  Philip 
Sidney;  a  meticulously-described  gar¬ 
den  surrounding  some  ancient  stone 
home  in  one  of  his  novels  would  be 
found,  in  lush  detail,  in  the  hand¬ 
writing  of  some  scholarly  monk  from 
the  14th  century.  Scott  could  not 
justly  be  accused  of  plagiarising  these 
works.  The  fact  was  that  his  reading 
was  so  vast  and  the  encyclopedic 
quality  of  his  mind  so  phenomenal 
that  practically  everything  he  read 
and  saw  was  assimilated  and  in  time 
poured  forth  as  some  part  of  one  of 
his  own  novels. 

"No  one  shall  find  me  rowing 
against  the  stream,”  wrote  Scott  in 
his  introduction  to  Fortunes  of  Nigel, 
"I  write  for  general  amusement.” 
And  that  he  did.  But  along  with 
keeping  the  English-speaking  read¬ 
ing  public  happy  in  the  throes  of 
some  cloak-and-dagger,  melodrama¬ 
tic  romance,  Scott  also  set  the  pace 
for  what  is  in  this  day  and  age  the 
prime  literary  form  —  the  novel.  In 
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particular,  Scott  set  the  pace  for  the 
modern  historical  novel.  Had  Byron 
never  lived,  and  had  Scott  continued 
to  write  poetry  instead  of  prose,  such 
a  modern  historical  piece  as  Gone 
With  the  Wind  might  have  been 
written  as  an  epic  in  verse.  But  in¬ 
stead,  the  late  Margaret  Mitchell  set 
herself  to  long  hours  and  months  of 
patient  research,  sifting  the  historical 
accuracy  of  her  facts  before  she 
began  the  love  story  of  Rhett  and 
Scarlet,  and  presenting  it  in  the  form 
of  a  novel.  In  much  the  same  way 
(although  very  probably  in  a  far 
shorter  period),  Scott  had  investi¬ 
gated  the  facts  of  the  Tudor  period 
before  writing  his  Kenilworth. 

It  was  inevitable  that  Scott  should 
have  had  imitators,  and  one  of  the 
first  and  most  /^successful  was 
George  Paine  Rainsford  James 
(1801-1860).  Of  his  eighty-odd 
tales  of  Scott-like  romance  and  ad¬ 
venture,  not  one  is  recognized  today. 
William  Harrison  Ainsworth  was 
only  slightly  more  successful,  but  it 
was  Edward  Bulwer  (Lord  Lytton) 
who  served  to  show  that  this  literary 
form  was  here  to  stay.  Were  Bulwer- 
Lytton  alive  today,  he  probably 
would  be  very  successful  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Publishers’  Manual  board, 
since  he  was  apparently  gifted  with 
an  acute  awareness  of  public  tastes. 
He  began  as  a  poet,  then  turned  to 
the  novel.  Both  Scott  and  Byron 
were  at  the  "pineapple  of  success,” 
as  Mrs.  Malaprop  would  call  it,  when 
Bulwer  was  writing  these  novels. 


Thus,  his  first  two  books,  Falkland 
(1827)  and  Pelham  (1828),  were 
novels,  strongly  flavored  with  By- 
ronisms,  telling  the  story  of  dandies 
who  flourished  in  the  courts  under 
the  Prince  Regent.  Next  came  Paul 
Clifford  and  Eugene  Aram,  telling  of 
noble-hearted  criminals  who  were 
not  really  responsible  for  their 
wicked  deeds.  (At  this  time,  of 
course,  Lord  Byron  was  carrying  on 
in  Europe  and  his  name  was  the  topic 
of  all  conversation,  polite  and  other¬ 
wise.)  About  1834,  under  the  di¬ 
rect  inspiration  of  Scott,  Bulwer 
turned  to  straight  historical  fiction. 
For  this,  he  earned  himself  a  name 
in  the  history  of  English  literature; 
the  title  of  the  book  was  The  Last 
Days  of  Pompeii. 

Scores  of  writers,  within  and  out¬ 
side  of  England,  followed  the  trail 
blazed  by  Scott.  Some,  like  Dickens, 
Hawthorne,  Hugo  and  Stevenson, 
were  to  gain  the  kind  of  reputation 
that  would  last  them  over  a  hundred 
years  and  insure  them  some  position 
in  the  literary  ranks  of  the  next  hun¬ 
dred  years.  Others,  like  Pierce  Egan, 
Captain  Frederick  Marryat,  Lock¬ 
hart,  Hogg,  Vigny,  Manzoni,  Reade, 
and  Kingsley,  were  to  be  no  less  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  Scotsman,  but  were 
fated  to  be  authors  whose  names 
often  appear  in  the  anthologies,  but 
whose  books  collect  dust  on  library 
shelves.  A  few  of  the  French  Ro¬ 
manticists  were  to  come  off  a  little 
better  than  most:  Prosper  Merimee’s 
works  have  managed  to  keep  alive, 
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but  this  is  probably  because  his  name 
has  been  constantly  linked  with  Car¬ 
men,  one  of  the  most  colorful  and 
certainly  the  most  popular  of  operas 
presented  in  recent  years.  Another 
French  Romanticist  who  followed 
the  Scott  pattern  was  Alexandre 
Dumas,  whose  Count  of  Monte 
Crist o  and  The  Three  Musketeers 
are  still  widely  read  and  have  been 
filmed  more  than  once  by  Holly¬ 
wood. 

Thomas  Hope,  a  wealthy  art  col¬ 
lector  and  a  contemporary  of  Scott, 
tried  a  "cross”  of  the  historical  and 
picaresque  novel  in  Anastasius  and 
Memoirs  of  a  Greek.  Both  had  fair 
sales  shortly  after  publication,  but 
are  now  read  only  by  literary 
scholars,  if  even  by  them.  John  Gib¬ 
son  Lockhart,  who  was  known  as  the 
"Scorpion”  because  of  his  literary 
reviews,  tried  to  use  Scott’s  technique 
in  Valerius,  a  romance  of  ancient 
Rome,  but  failed.  James  Hogg  tried 
to  rival  Scott  in  the  field  of  the  his¬ 
torical  novel,  but  he,  too,  failed.  His 
Private  Memoirs  and  Confessions  of 
a  Justified  Sinnet  (1824),  a  macabre 
recreation  of  the  Faust  legend  in  an 
Edinburgh  setting,  was  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  of  his  attempts.  G.  P.  R. 
James,  he  of  the  eighty-odd,  Scott- 
like  novels,  began  writing  under 
Scott’s  auspices  and  lived  to  write 
under  the  influence  of  Thackeray. 
His  three  best  works  concerned  them¬ 
selves  with  Cardinal  Richelieu, 
Henry  of  Navarre,  and  Monmouth’s 
rebellion.  William  Harrison  Ains¬ 


worth,  who,  like  Scott,  began  under 
the  influence  of  the  Gothic  tale,  pro¬ 
duced  a  series  of  pseudo-historical 
romances  ( Tower  of  London,  Old 
Saint  Paul’s,  Windsor  Castle,  Lanca¬ 
shire  Witches'). 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Scott’s 
influence  was  not  felt  too  sharply  in 
his  own  country.  John  Galt  and 
Susan  Ferrier,  although  their  writ¬ 
ings  were  almost  of  necessity  colored 
by  Scott,  departed  widely  from  his 
techniques.  Very  probably  this  was 
a  conscious  departure,  since  neither 
would  enjoy  being  called  an  imitator 
in  a  country  where  everybody  knew 
his  Scott  almost  as  well  as  he  knew 
his  Bible.  It  is  equally  interesting  to 
note  the  powerful  influence  Scott  had 
on  two  other  countries,  Ireland  and 
Germany,  especially  since  Scott  ad¬ 
mitted  that  he  himself  had  been  af¬ 
fected  by  some  of  the  masterpieces  of 
both  nations.  His  popularity  in  Ire¬ 
land  is  easily  explained.  Here  fic¬ 
tion  was  used  as  an  instrument  of 
political  agitation.  Ireland  and  Eng¬ 
land  were  constantly  at  sword’s 
points.  The  conflict  between  the 
Catholics  in  the  South  of  Ireland  and 
the  Protestants  in  Northern  Ireland 
and  the  verbal  and  bloody  battles 
between  the  Irish  peasant  tenants  and 
the  British  landlords  were  somewhat 
analogous  to  the  tales  of  border  war¬ 
fare  depicted  in  Scott’s  novels.  Irish 
writers  like  Michael  and  John  Banin 
would  "insinuate  through  fiction  the 
causes  of  discontent.”  Thus,  their 
Tale  of  the  O’Hara  Family  is  a  blend 
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of  outlawry,  the  suppression  of  se¬ 
dition  and  Celtic  superstitions.  John’s 
The  Boyne  Water  (1826)  was  called 
a  direct  challenge  to  Scott,  the  his¬ 
torical  accuracy  of  its  facts  being 
more  vital  than  any  fiction  it  may 
contain.  In  Germany,  Scott  was 
known  as  the  master  novelist.  Ref¬ 
erences  to  Scott  are  found  in  almost 
every  genre  of  the  works  of  Theodor 
Fontane  —  his  autobiography,  let¬ 
ters,  diary,  in  his  descriptions  of 
travel,  in  his  critical  essays,  novels, 
and  poetry.  In  his  diary,  Fontane 
wrote: 

''Yes,  Walter  Scott  ...  is  a  blessing, 
like  forest  and  mountain  air.  Men  write 
after  all  as  they  are.  He  was  a  delightful 
human  specimen  ( Menschen-Exemplar ) , 
a  genuine,  real  gentleman.” 

In  Fontane’s  Cecile,  references  to 
Mary  Stuart,  Queen  of  Scots,  and 
Lochlever  suggest  Scott’s  Abbot.  The 
first  similarity  between  the  two  is  in 
their  descriptions  of  places  —  as 
though  the  viewer  were  seeing  them 
for  the  first  time  after  a  very  long 
absence. 

Scott  has  been  called  by  many,  in¬ 
cluding  Hugh  Walpole,  a  "realist  in 
a  Romantic  world.’’  It  has  been  in 
many  cases  this  "romantic  realism” 
which  has  done  so  much  to  shape  the 
technique  behind  many  of  our  pres¬ 
ent-day  historical  novels.  When  Sam¬ 
uel  Shellabarger  describes  an  Inquisi¬ 
tion  courtroom  in  Captain  from 
Castile  or  an  Italian  art  gallery  of  the 
Renaissance  in  Prince  of  Foxes ,  there 
is  that  definite  air  of  realism  mixed 


with  the  enchantment  of  the  ro¬ 
mantic.  The  same  is  true  of  Costain’s 
The  Black  Rose,  Allen’s  Anthony 
Adverse,  or  any  of  Raphael  Sabatini’s 
many  historical  novels  ( Scaramouche , 
The  Sea  Hawk,  Christopher  Colum¬ 
bus).  Where  else  but  in  Scott  was 
this  "romantic  realism”  first  evident? 
Yet,  the  modern  historical  writers 
are  more  concise  in  their  language; 
the  descriptions  of  castles  and  court¬ 
rooms  are  not  so  lovingly  detailed  as 
they  were  by  Scott.  There  may  be 
more  color  —  in  fact,  a  kind  of 
marshmallowy  technicolor  in  order 
to  appeal  to  the  film  producers  — 
but  few  of  them  (except  possibly  for 
Hervey  Allen)  use  endless  passages 
to  describe  a  setting  for  some  mo¬ 
ment  of  action  as  did  Scott.  But, 
even  here,  there  are  some  who  will 
spring  to  the  man’s  defense,  like 
Anne  Fremantle  in  a  Commonweal 
article: 

"Masters  of  the  concise  such  as  Dante, 
Tacitus,  and  Milton,  whose  almost  every 
word  rings  like  a  separate  blow  on  the 
anvil,  never  seemed  to  have  appealed  to 
him  [Scott].  His  mind  turned  into  the 
opposite  direction  —  that  of  never  mak¬ 
ing  use  of  one  word  where  two  would  do. 

.  .  .  Yet  all  his  descriptions  are  not  nearly 
so  long  as  Proust’s,  and  he  seldom  gives 
details  which  do  not  add  something  to  the 
delineation  of  the  characters  or  the  at¬ 
mosphere  in  which  they  move.  .  .  . 

.  .  in  general  it  may  be  said  that 
those  novelists  who  are  most  able  to  live 
the  very  life,  and  speak  the  language  of 
a  multitude  of  men  and  women,  find 
their  own  individual  style  cramped  in 
consequence.” 
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In  this  respect,  Scott  would  find 
many  followers  among  some  of  the 
outstanding  non-historical  novelists 
of  the  day,  as  well  as  among  some 
of  the  historical.  Evelyn  Waugh 
often  seems  to  go  out  of  his  way  in 
lavishly  detailing  his  settings.  The 
furnishings  and  architectural  beauty 
of  the  manorhouse,  Brideshead,  in 
Brideshead  Revisited,  covers  even 
more  space  than  Scott  took  in  describ¬ 
ing  Cudmore  Palace  in  Kenilworth. 
Thomas  Mann  is  one  who  will  not 
let  you  get  into  the  action  of  his 
stories  or  the  psychology  of  his  char¬ 
acters’  minds  until  you  are  saturated 
with  the  atmosphere  of  his  settings. 
William  Faulkner,  even  in  such  a 
short  piece  as  A  Rose  for  Emily, 
clothes  his  settings  with  such  detail 
that  the  magnolia-fused  decay  of  his 
Southern  towns  and  sleepy  planta¬ 
tions  haunts  you  long  after  the  point 
of  his  stories  has  been  forgotten.  Eu- 
dora  Welty  does  the  same  in  her 
short  Southern  pieces.  Thomas 
Wolfe’s  tomes  ( Web  and  the  Rock, 
Look  Homeward,  Angel )  are  about 
two-thirds  descriptions.  In  Kings 
Row,  Henry  Bellaman,  although  he 
is  concerned  mostly  with  character, 
etches  with  infinite  detail  the  ugly 
old  homes,  the  wide  streets  and  the 
cemeteries  of  his  Mid-West  town. 
Robert  Penn  Warren’s  All  the  King’s 
Men  spends  the  opening  chapters  de¬ 
tailing  the  "feel”  of  a  truck  whirring 
across  a  sun-baked  highway.  On  the 
other  hand,  you  have  the  moderns 
who  give  you  very  little  detail  as  to 
setting.  In  the  staccato  language  of 


Ernest  Hemingway’s  For  Whom  the 
Bell  Tolls,  the  setting  could  be  the 
high  Sierras  of  California  if  it  were 
not  for  the  Spanish  .historical  inci¬ 
dents.  Hemingway  rarely  bothers 
with  detail  except  for  the  lump-in- 
the-throat  "now  now  nowness”  of  his 
love  scenes.  Graham  Greene  has 
been  said  to  write  "like  a  movie 
camera.”  His  brevity  is  often  very 
effective,  though,  because  his  descrip¬ 
tions  have  a  certain  concentration  of 
poetic  richness  which  is  a  craft  in 
itself  —  a  technique  which  probably 
would  have  driven  Scott  to  distrac¬ 
tion.  John  Steinbeck,  except  possibly 
in  The  Grapes  of  Wrath,  is  another 
who  evidently  believes  that  brevity 
is  the  soul  of  his  power.  His  Cannery 
Row,  Of  Mice  and  Men,  and  The 
Moon  Is  Down  are  such  concentrated 
tales  that  they  are  actually  just  long 
short  stories. 

Many  consider  Kenneth  Roberts 
the  ace  historic  story  teller  of  the 
moderns.  Judging  by  any  one  of  his 
novels  ( Arundel ,  Rabble  In  Arms , 
Oliver  Wiswell,  Lydia  Bailey ),  he 
would  definitely  be  called  a  Scott 
follower,  at  least  as  far  as  love  of 
detail  is  concerned.  Marguerite 
Steen’s  proposed  trilogy  on  the  Flood 
family  (thus  far,  we  have  had  The 
Sun  Is  My  Undoing  and  Twilight  on 
the  Floods )  delves  into  navigation, 
law,  slave-trading,  and  court  intrigue 
in  much  the  same  way  that  Scott  must 
have  followed.  Even  Kathleen  Wind¬ 
sor  claims  to  have  read  nearly  500 
books  as  background  material  for  her 
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Forever  Amber.  But  for  scholarly 
accuracy  in  historical  writing,  E. 
M.  Forster  is  supposed  to  hold  the 
record. 

Yet  none  of  these  moderns  can 
match  Scott  for  speed  and  skill.  Their 
styles  may  be  more  polished,  yet  how 
many  of  them  could  write  as  swiftly 
or  skillfully,  and  under  pressure? 
How  many  of  them  could  produce  a 
Guy  Mannering  after  six  weeks  ?  And 
even  though  most  of  them  do  not 
write  under  pressure,  the  best  (or  at 
least  the  most  popular)  of  them  still 
remain  in  Scott’s  shadow.  Shella- 
barger,  even  after  degrees  from 
Princeton  and  a  doctorate  from  Har¬ 
vard,  receives  a  review  such  as  this: 
".  .  .  it  will  also  appeal  to  anyone 
who  has  ever  lost  himself  in  the 
swashbuckling  (and  much  more  sub¬ 
stantial)  novels  of  Dumas  and 
Scott.”  Shellabarger  may  be  able  to 
write  scholarly  non-fiction  works 
about  Chevalier  Bayard  and  Lord 
Chesterfield,  but  when  it  comes  to 
prose  fiction,  the  rescues  of  Heart  of 
Midlothian,  the  sports  contests  of 
Talisman,  and  the  duels  of  Old  Mor¬ 
tality  are  preferred  by  the  more  criti¬ 
cal. 


Everyone  who  has  ever  put  pen  to 
paper  seems  to  have  had  an  opinion 
about  Scott.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
felt  certain  that  Scott  should  have 
spent  more  time  in  polishing  his 
style.  But  then  Jonson  thought 
Shakespeare  should  have  done  the 
same!  Carlyle  would  have  praised 
and  condemned  Scott  in  one  breath 
—  he  thought  he  should  have  had  a 
Message.  Hazlitt  noted  in  Scott  a 
lack  of  interest  in  abstract  thought. 
("His  memory  is  full;  his  speculative 
understanding  is  empty.”)  Yet  Rus- 
kin  thought  that  Scott  was  the  great¬ 
est  intellectual  force  in  European  lit¬ 
erature  since  the  time  of  Shakespeare. 
Gilbert  Keith  Chesterton,  he  of  the 
great  heart  and  brain,  uttered  one  of 
his  milder  paradoxes  when  speaking 
of  the  small,  simple  people  in  Scott’s 
novels:  "His  characters  are  kings  in 
disguise.”  To  all  of  this  —  the  at¬ 
tacks  against  his  lack  of  philosophy, 
his  plot  contrivances,  his  prolixity, 
his  rough  style,  his  two-dimensional 
characters  —  Scott  would  probably 
answer  with  the  preface  from  one  of 
his  books: 

"It  has  been  written  with  as  much  care 
as  any  of  the  other  novels  —  that  is,  with 
no  care  at  all.” 


HARLEY’S  GHOST 


By  RONALD  W-EYAND 
Illustrated  by  Frank  O’Brien 


It  was  late  in  the  summer  season. 
Red  Hailey  was  slowly  rowing  in 
from  the  middle  of  the  lake  toward 
the  lighted  pavilion  where  the  red, 
yellow  and  green  bulbs  hung  under 
the  eave-trough  of  the  long  roof  in 
a  bright  sagging  line.  Dusk  was 
filtering  the  light  that  fell  on  the 
water  into  silver  slivers  which 
swirled  in  the  wake  of  the  boat  and 
sank.  Red  hurried  his  pace.  The 
only  sounds  that  broke  the  stillness 
were  the  round  thud  of  the  oars  in 
their  locks  and  their  hushed  dabble 


in  the  water.  Vacation- time  was 
almost  over.  Red  raised  his  eyes  to 
the  shaggy  spikes  of  the  pine  trees 
along  the  horizon.  In  a  few  days  he 
would  be  returning  to  school.  The 
cricket’s  song  was  too  distant  to  be 
heard. 

He  sighed  deeply  as  he  pulled  the 
boat  halfway  up  on  the  sand,  and 
before  leaving  it  tied  to  the  dock,  he 
checked  carefully  the  condition  of  a 
Louisville  Slugger  bat  under  the  rear 
seat.  It  would  hardly  do  to  let  that 
get  wet.  His  father  had  made  him 
a  gift  of  it  just  three  days  ago  when 
their  belated  vacation  began. 

The  dance  floor  was  broad  and 
empty.  Red  clinked  a  quarter  on  the 
counter  between  his  fingers.  There 
were  voices  coming  from  a  crack  in 
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the  office  door.  One  he  recognized  as 
that  of  the  proprietor,  Commeau. 

"Full  of  money?"  the  other  was 
asking. 

"I’ve  seen  it.  When  he  was  too 
feeble  to  come  down  here,  I  used  to 
take  his  groceries  up  to  him.  He’d 
pay  me  right  out  of  it.  Kept  it  in 
the  kitchen." 

"Where  do  you  suppose  it  is 
now?” 

"Hid." 

"Hid  where?” 

"Any  place.  He  built  the  house 
himself.  He’d  have  no  trouble  find¬ 
ing  a  place  to  hide  it." 

"Why  didn’t  he  keep  it  in  a  bank  ?’’ 

"Never  trusted  banks,  never 
trusted  nobody.  Old  Harley  didn’t 
have  a  friend  or  a  relative  in  the 
world." 

"Ain’t  no  one  ever  gone  up  to  look 
for  it?" 

"Oh,  sure.  There’s  been  folks  gone 
up  to  look  all  right,  but  not  for 
long.” 

"Why’s  that?” 

"They  heard  things,  saw  things 
and  never  went  back.  One  fellow 
claims  he  saw  Old  Harley  standing 
in  front  of  the  sink  where  he  died. 
Some  say  you  can  see  him  at  dusk 
sitting  like  he  used  to  on  the  edge  of 
his  dock  with  his  long  bamboo  fish¬ 
ing  pole." 

"What  do  you  think  about  it?" 

"It’s  been  a  good  many  years  since 
he  died,  and  I  ain’t  never  gone  up 
there  to  look  for  that  trunk." 


"I  pay  no  heed  to  ghost  stories  — 
generally." 

"Old  Harley  was  a  strange  man, 
Duncan.  He  lived  well  past  a  hun¬ 
dred.  Folks  that  live  past  a  hundred, 
they  got  something  the  rest  of  us 
don’t  have.  They  just  fade  away  and 
you  never  can  tell  when  they  may 
still  be  around." 

Red  clinked  his  quarter  insistently 
and  made  a  loud  rasp  of  clearing  his 
throat. 

"Sounds  like  a  customer,  Duncan. 
You  better  be  getting  on  home,  eh?" 

Red  saw  Duncan,  the  pavilion 
handy-man,  pop  out  of  the  side  en¬ 
trance  carrying  his  coat.  He  looked 
like  a  rat;  his  whole  face  seemed  to 
culminate  in  a  pointed  snoot;  his 
eyes  were  black  and  small,  like  the 
beads  at  the  end  of  a  necklace.  Even 
his  complexion  was  gray.  He  grin¬ 
ned  at  Red  as  he  passed,  "How  do." 
His  teeth  were  amber. 

"Well,  sonny,  what  do  you  want 
for  that  quarter?"  Commeau  was 
in  the  office  doorway. 

"A  loaf  of  white  bread.” 

"What  kind,  Life,  Bond  or  Baker’s 
Best?" 

"Which  is  cheapest?" 

"Baker’s  Best,  but  Life  is  better." 

"Baker’s  Best,  please." 

"Life  contains  vitamin  Bl  and  B2 
for  healthy  growth." 

"Baker’s  Best." 

The  change  left  over  from  the 
price  of  a  loaf  of  bread  belonged  to 
Red  for  performing  the  errand.  Red 
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spread  the  change  on  the  counter¬ 
glass  and  offended  Commeau  by 
counting  it.  Then  he  asked  the 
price  of  candy.  Commeau  struggled 
through  the  list  of  penny  candy  and 
Red  guessed  he’d  wait. 

He  reached  the  end  of  the  dance 
floor  just  as  Commeau  switched  off 
the  lights.  Red  caught  a  glimpse  of 
two  French  kids  from  the  apartments 
behind  the  pavilion  busy  about  the 
boat. 

"Hey,”  he  ran  toward  them,  "what 
do  you  think  you’re  doing  with  that 
boat?” 

The  taller  kid  stepped  forward. 
The  other  one  was  untying  the  rope. 
"We’re  taking  it  for  a  row  on  the 
lake.” 

The  rope  was  free.  Red  grabbed 
the  bent  kid  by  the  hair,  but  the  tall 
one  pushed  him  onto  the  sand  and 
jumped  into  the  boat,  yelling,  "Push 
it.”  Red  managed  a  firm  grasp  on 
the  leg  of  the  pusher.  He  pulled  him 
down  and  sat  on  him.  The  tall  one 
had  to  leap  from  the  boat.  As  soon 
as  he  struck  the  sand  Red  got  him 
in  the  belly  and  knocked  the  wind  out 
of  him,  then  catapulted  into  the  boat 
and  shoved  off  with  an  oar.  Soon 
the  kids  began  throwing  stones  at 
him.  He  withdrew  his  Louisville 
Slugger  from  its  place  and  standing 
up,  began  batting  the  stones  back  at 
them  until  he  realized  they  were  nick¬ 
ing  the  bat.  By  this  time  the  stones 
had  stopped.  His  enemies  were  de¬ 
feated.  He  would  have  volunteered 


to  fight  them  both,  one  at  a  time,  but 
it  was  getting  dark  and  he  still  was 
not  sure  of  the  exact  location  of  their 
cottage. 

In  fact,  it  was  almost  a  half-hour 
before  he  slid  the  boat  in  beside  the 
dock.  He  tied  it  carefully,  took  up 
his  bat  and  bread  and  squinted  sus¬ 
piciously  at  the  dock  across  from  his. 
There  was  no  one  on  it,  but  then,  he 
reflected,  Harley’s  Ghost  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  appear  there  at  dusk.  It 
was  too  late. 

"What  took  you  so  long?”  His 
father  looked  up  from  reading  the 
paper.  He  had  his  shirt  off. 

"Some  French  kids  tried  to  take 
the  boat.” 

"What  did  you  do  to  them?” 

"Punched  them.” 

"Good.”  His  father  raised  the 
paper  and  chuckled  behind  it.  His 
hands  were  worn  at  the  knuckles, 
the  hands  of  a  poor  building  contrac¬ 
tor  who  couldn’t  take  his  vacation 
until  the  end  of  the  summer.  "Those 
French  kids  act  as  if  they  own  the 
pavilion,  I  guess.  It  serves  them 
right.  You’d  better  take  that  bread 
in  to  your  mother.  I  hope  it’s  not 
wet.” 

His  mother  sprinted  out  of  the 
kitchen,  a  look  of  terror  in  her  eyes. 

"Is  that  bread  wet?  Give  it  here.” 
She  felt  of  it.  "Lucky  for  you.”  As 
she  went  back  to  her  ironing,  Red 
followed  her  asking, 

"Mother,  is  it  all  right  if  I  go  out 
for  a  while?” 
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"What  on  earth  for?" 

"I  want  to  practice  taking  swings 
like  this  ..."  He  demonstrated  by 
taking  a  vicious  cut  at  an  imaginary 
ball. 

"All  right,  but  stay  right  around 
here." 

Red  stepped  out  onto  the  back 
porch  and  sat  down  listening  to  the 
crickets.  During  the  few  days  that 
he  had  been  on  the  lake  he  had  poked 
around  outside  the  Harley  house, 
never  dreaming  that  it  was  haunted. 
A  trunk  full  of  money  could  buy  a 
lot  of  things.  He  looked  at  the  bat 
in  his  hands.  It  could  buy  a  room 
full  of  them.  It  could  buy  a  rowboat. 
It  could  buy  suits  for  his  father  and 
dresses  for  his  mother.  It  could  buy 
a  whole  summer  vacation.  Red  con¬ 
cluded  that  he  could  use  a  trunk  full 
of  money. 

He  heard  his  father  come  into  the 
kitchen. 

"Red  had  a  little  tussle  with  some 
French  kids.  He  licked  them  all. 
There  must  have  been  at  least  three 
of  them.”  Red  heard  him  chuckle. 
"Boy,  that  kid  isn’t  afraid  of  any¬ 
thing." 

Stepping  softly  from  the  porch  the 
lad  threw  a  calculating  glance  toward 
the  brooding  melancholy  of  the  Har¬ 
ley  house.  With  his  head  down  on 
his  chest  he  took  a  few  contemptuous 
steps  toward  the  menace,  dragging 
his  bat,  making  a  furrow  in  the  pine 
needles.  The  subject  of  ghosts  oc¬ 
cupied  his  mind.  Up  until  now  his 


only  acquaintance  with  them  had 
been  in  horror  movies,  which,  al¬ 
though  they  moved  other  fellows 
Red’s  age  to  shrink  down  in  their 
seats,  failed  to  reach  Red  himself. 
His  father  scoffed  at  ghosts  and  peo¬ 
ple  who  believed  in  them.  Red 
tightened  his  grip  on  the  bat  and 
swung  a  murderous  blow  at  a 
pine  sapling  half-eaten  with  damp 
rot.  The  trunk  splintered  with  a 
yellow  puff  and  the  tree  tumbled  over 
into  the  soft  blanket  of  pine  needles. 
Red  regarded  his  biceps  with  a  new 
respect  and  set  up  a^  purposeful  pace 
toward  the  dim  silhouette  of  the 
Harley  house. 

The  undergrowth  was  more  tena¬ 
cious  near  the  elevated  mound  upon 
which  the  creaking  cottage  spread  its 
remains.  The  pine  saplings  wove  a 
tight  mesh  of  spiny  needles  that 
always  came  close  to  Red’s  face 
sooner  than  he  expected.  They  stung. 
He  turned  to  look  back  at  his  own 
cottage.  From  this  height  he  could 
see  down  into  the  kitchen.  His 
mother’s  feet  were  moving  in  a  regu¬ 
lar  pattern  back  and  forth  at  the 
ironing  board.  The  light  of  the 
kitchen  window  threw  an  orange  rec¬ 
tangle  down  on  the  pine  needles. 
The  cottage  seemed  far  away.  He 
turned  back  again  to  face  the  Harley 
cottage,  and  was  stricken  by  how 
dark  it  had  suddenly  grown.  He 
moved  mechanically  toward  it  as  if 
drawn  on  by  some  nameless  power. 
"Hidden  treasure,"  he  said  almost 
aloud.  In  the  black  structure  before 
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him  he  could  almost  see  a  white  glow 
beckoning  him  to  the  house’s  treas¬ 
ure.  It  was  almost  as  if  a  light  were 
in  the  window.  There  was. 

Instinctively  he  ran  back  like  a 
wild  thing,  then  stopped  suddenly. 
"Scared?”  he  asked  himself,  mutter¬ 
ing  the  word  as  if  to  weigh  the  paltry 
value  of  its  single  syllable  with  dis¬ 
dain.  His  head  tipped  backward  and 
swung  around  slowly.  The  light  was 
out.  All  was  so  dark  that  he  was  not 
sure  he  had  seen  a  light  at  all.  "I’m 
not  scared,”  he  pronounced  and  mili- 
tantly  regained  the  ground  he  had 
lost  and  then  some  and  then  some 
more,  until  at  last  he  stood  in  the  flat 
overgrown  area  of  the  front  yard, 
the  long  grass  tickling  his  legs  while 
he  was  looking  with  owl  eyes  at  the 
jagged  aggregation  of  shadows  be¬ 
neath  the  roof  of  the  porch.  The 
grating  chant  of  the  crickets  grew  up 
about  everything  like  a  tall  hedge 
closing  out  every  other  evening  noise 
and  focusing  complete  attention  on 
the  old  house. 

Boards  hung  off  the  face  of  the 
house,  and  the  porch  roof  leaned 
threateningly  to  one  side.  There  was 
not  a  whole  pane  of  glass  in  any  win¬ 
dow,  testimony  to  the  courage  of  one 
boy  for  each  window.  A  breeze  was 
drifting  through  the  broken  panes. 

Red  contemplated  the  excellence 
of  the  concrete  porch  foundation. 
His  father  had  remarked  on  it  just 
the  other  day.  Old  Harley  must 
have  built  it  with  loving  care,  for  in 
all  its  surface  there  was  not  a  crack 


to  be  found.  The  porch  floor,  how¬ 
ever,  was  very  old  and  pleaded  under 
every  step.  The  sound  of  the  crickets 
seemed  to  grow  more  distant  as  he 
approached  the  door.  The  lock  had 
been  removed  and  with  only  a  slight 
push  the  door  swung  in.  Red  ven¬ 
tured  a  few  steps  forward,  striking 
his  foot  against  something.  It  sprang 
up  and  seemed  to  clatter  across  the 
whole  room.  The  intruder’s  heart 
strained  for  a  steady  pace.  His  fore¬ 
head  was  cold. 

For  a  long  moment  Red  stood  as 
straight  as  a  statue,  waiting,  listen¬ 
ing,  breathing  softly  in  the  cavernous 
silence  of  that  musty  cottage  and  then 
felt  down  near  his  feet  to  the  slim 
spine  of  a  bamboo  fishing  pole  which 
stretched  from  one  side  of  the  room 
across  to  the  other.  This  must  be 
the  pole  with  which  the  old  man 
used  to  fish.  Its  almost  animate  resili¬ 
ence  frightened  Red.  He  withdrew 
his  hand  and  turned  about  just  in 
time  to  see  the  door  swing  slowly 
shut.  He  took  a  long,  deep  breath. 
He  felt  about  for  his  baseball  bat, 
and  determined,  once  he  had  found 
it,  not  to  relinquish  his  grasp  on  it 
until  he  was  outside  the  Harley  cot¬ 
tage.  He  would  have  turned  now 
and  left  by  the  front  door  but  there 
was  something  in  the  way  it  had 
closed  that  forbade  his  touching  it. 
The  desire  for  the  Harley  treasure 
had  already  cooled.  All  that  Red 
longed  for  now  was  to  be  out.  He 
decided  to  feel  along  the  walls  to 
the  back  door. 
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With  his  bat  lodged  securely  in  the 
grip  of  one  hand  he  began  to  feel 
with  the  other.  The  wall  appeared 
to  go  on  for  yards.  At  last  his  hand 
touched  a  corner  and  his  knees  struck 
a  chair.  The  wall  now  had  the  longi¬ 
tudinal  ridges  of  a  matchwood  parti¬ 
tion.  A  picture  he  touched  seemed 
to  jump  from  his  hand.  It  fell. 

The  wall  had  stopped.  Red’s  hand 
felt  into  nothingness.  It  struck  him 
with  terror  until  he  realized  that  he 
had  come  upon  a  doorway  to  another 
room.  Tightening  his  grip  on  the 
bat,  he  groped  forward,  half  expect¬ 
ing  the  floor  to  give  way  under  his 
weight.  For  seconds  he  stood  still, 
listening.  Nothing  came  to  his  ears 
except  the  usual  night  sounds:  the 
whisper  of  a  breeze  high  in  the  pines, 
and  the  muffled  grinding  of  the 
crickets.  Red  listened  and  listened 
and  took  another  step.  He  seemed 
to  sense  something  near,  a  presence, 
silent,  waiting.  His  feet  made  little 
clickings  on  the  floor  no  matter  how 
carefully  he  placed  them.  It  was  the 
sound  of  footsteps  on  linoleum.  This 
must  be  the  kitchen,  and  in  the 
kitchen  cottages  usually  have  a  back 
door  somewhere. 

Red  returned  to  the  sidewall,  feel¬ 
ing  along  it  again.  He  struck  some¬ 
thing  protruding  from  the  wall.  It 
was  a  sink.  Above  it  hung  a  mir¬ 
ror.  The  door  should  be  near.  He 
continued  more  rapidly  until  his  hand 
fell  upon  a  hollow  surface.  It  was 
a  door,  not  a  back  door.  Red  felt 


for  the  handle.  It  was  more  like  a 
closet  door.  The  handle  was  small. 

Red  hesitated.  Perhaps  it  was  not 
a  closet.  Perhaps  it  led  into  a  wood¬ 
shed  that  would  lead,  in  turn,  to  the 
outside.  He  opened  it,  and  with  in¬ 
finite  care  he  extended  his  arm  grad¬ 
ually  into  the  darkness  behind  the 
open  door.  Almost  immediately  it 
came  against  something.  Red’s  hand 
wandered  downward.  There  was 
cloth  on  this.  It  twitched.  It  moved. 
It  tried  to  close  the  door.  It  was  an 
arm. 

The  chairs  and  tables  of  the  liv¬ 
ing  room  reeled  under  his  charge. 
He  struck  the  farthest  wall  with  the 
impact  of  a  cannon  ball.  It  shud¬ 
dered  under  his  attack.  He  filled 
the  room  with  a  furious  scrambling. 
Pictures  fell  in  rapid  succession  until 
he  found  the  door,  opened  it  and 
was  free. 

He  fled  across  the  quivering  porch 
boards  in  tremendous  strides,  heading 
directly  for  the  light  in  the  window 
of  his  cottage.  But  suddenly  a  thun¬ 
derous  crash  enveloped  him  and  the 
light  of  his  cabin  was  no  longer  in 
sight.  Looking  up  through  a  jagged 
hole  he  could  see  a  piece  of  a  lumi¬ 
nous  expanse  that  he  judged  to  be  the 
sky.  The  porch  floor  had  given  way 
beneath  him. 

What  surprised  Red  more  was  that 
despite  his  rough-and-tumble  exit  one 
hand  still  firmly  gripped  the  handle 
of  his  Louisville  Slugger  bat.  The 
weapon  restored  a  measure  of  confi- 
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dence.  Raising  his  eyes  once  again, 
he  considered  the  size  of  the  hole 
that  had  caused  his  descent.  If  the 
thing  he  had  come  upon  inside  were 
to  get  at  him,  it  would  have  to  come 
through  that  hole.  A  step  sounded 
on  the  porch  and  Red  retreated  as 
far  as  he  could,  until  he  struck  what 
he  fancied  to  be  a  wall  of  the  founda¬ 
tion.  Putting  his  hand  back  con¬ 
vinced  him  that  it  was  not,  for  he 
felt  a  latch  and  a  padlock.  He  struck 
the  surface  with  his  list,  and  there 
was  a  deep  thump.  Turning  quickly 
about  he  inspected  the  whole  object 
with  fumbling  lingers.  The  trunk. 
Exhilaration  swept  through  his  body 
and  made  his  head  feel  like  an  empty 
balloon.  He  wanted  to  jump  about 
for  joy.  He  had  to  do  something, 
and  he  did.  "I  found  it,  I  found  it,” 

he  shouted. 

• 

Something  bobbed  down  through 
the  hole,  lingering  on  the  edge.  Red 
determined  to  have  at  it  before  it 
could  come  down  and  trap  him. 
Noiselessly  he  crawled  toward  it  with 
his  grasp  on  the  bat  secure.  He 
could  see  it  clearly  now  and  was 
relieved  to  find  it  was  a  head.  Call¬ 
ing  upon  his  batting  power  Red 
Hailey  swung  the  Louisville  Slugger. 
The  head  bounced  off  the  bat  and 
popped  out  of  sight  with  a  prolonged 
unearthly  groan.  Red  waited.  Sev¬ 
eral  minutes  elapsed  before  he  heard 
a  scramble  overhead  and  running 
footsteps  retreating  down  the  hill. 

Dawn  had  hardly  broken  next 
morning  when  Red  brought  his 


father  to  the  Harley  cottage  and  with 
his  aid  lifted  the  huge  trunk  from 
its  hiding  place.  Years  of  dampness 
had  swathed  a  pale  green  mold 
against  its  sides  and  insects  had  made 
their  way  into  it  through  tiny  holes. 
Only  they  and  Old  Harley  knew  the 
secret  of  its  contents.  "It’ll  have  to 
be  opened  with  tools,”  his  father  said. 

The  operation  was  performed  in 
the  middle  of  the  kitchen  floor.  Red’s 
mother  sighed  with  disappointment 
as  the  cover  was  opened.  The  trunk 
seemed  to  contain  all  the  old  man’s 
belongings:  shoes,  books  and  other 
things  of  only  sentimental  value. 
Red’s  father  removed  them  rapidly. 
The  bottom  of  the  trunk  was  covered 
with  coins,  mostly  silver  dollars. 

The  treasure  was  small  as  treas¬ 
ures  go,  but  it  was  large  enough  to 
buy  his  father  at  least  three  suits, 
enough  to  buy  his  mother  some  fancy 
dresses  from  the  "shoppes”  and 
enough  to  buy  a  whole  baseball  out¬ 
fit  for  Red.  The  lad  was  grinning 
gaily  and  while  the  treasure  was  be¬ 
ing  counted  told  his  father  of  his 
adventures  with  the  ghost. 

"That  wasn’t  any  ghost,”  his  father 
said.  "That  was  someone  up  there 
looking  for  the  trunk  like  you  were. 
He  probably  put  the  big  fishing  pole 
in  your  way  when  he  heard  you  com¬ 
ing.  It  was  the  light  from  his  flash¬ 
light  that  you  saw  in  the  window.” 
He  chuckled  and  continued  counting 
silver  dollars.  "All  you  need  is  a 
strange  old  man  to  make  a  haunted 
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cottage.  No  one  ever  saw  anything 
on  that  dock,  I’ll  bet.  The  fellow 
who  saw  the  ghost  at  the  sink  was 
only  looking  at  his  own  reflection  in 
the  mirror  above  it.  Everyone  hears 
noises  and  sees  things  in  a  place  that’s 
supposed  to  be  haunted. 

"Say,”  his  father’s  eyes  were  fo¬ 
cused  on  the  left  side  of  the  trunk. 
It  was  arrayed  with  multi-colored 
fishing  flies.  "You  know,  we  ought 
to  find  that  person  who  was  up  there 


with  you  last  night  looking  for  the 
money  and  give  him  these  fishing 
flies  as  a  consolation.”  Red  laughed. 

That  evening  when  Red  rowed 
over  to  the  pavilion  for  a  loaf  of 
bread,  he  arrived  in  time  to  see  the 
departure  of  the  pavilion  handy-man. 
There  was  a  bandage  on  his  head. 
Red  greeted  him  with  "How  do”  as 
he  passed,  but  Duncan  would  not 
answer  the  greeting. 


•Sonnet: 

Jn  Which  ye  Poet  PLyneth  Mis  77)anf  Woes 


I  do  not  like  thee,  World.  I  must  confess 
Thou  art,  at  times,  enjoyable  enough, 

But  I  do  still  despise  thee,  nonetheless, 

For  that  thou  always  treatest  me  so  rough. 

I  do  not  like  thee,  World,  I  do  despise 
The  way  thou  hast  of  pushing  me  around, 
And  thou  dost  bring  the  teardrops  to  my  eyes, 
Grinding  my  tender  nose  into  the  ground. 


In  short,  O  World,  I  greatly  would  enjoy 
Transforming  most  of  thy  characteristics, 

For  thou  hast  many  traits  which  do  annoy 
Me,  but  then  I’m  just  one  of  thy  statistics. 

And  though  I  like  thee  not,  and  though  I  shout  it, 
There’s  very  little  I  can  do  about  it. 


Joseph  McLellan 
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Let  us  tread  softly  on  the  twigs 
In  the  valley  of  forgotten  years,  — 

In  the  mist-land  of  long-forgotten  years,  — 

Where  each  wisp  fades 

Into  the  brazen  dusk  of  empty  dreams 

And  drains  the  blood  of  the  September  moon. 

But  men  with  pipes  in  coffee  cabs  still  say, 

"Copernicus,  —  Kepler,  —  Tycho  Brahe." 

And  we  kick  to  pieces  all  our  rusty  chains, 

And  strive  to  kick  the  face  of  God,  — 

And  strive  to  plummet  with  our  jelly  fists  the  radiant  face  of  God. 
Then,  when  we  have  bled,  we  rub  our  wounds 
And  look  to  Byzantium  all-aglow, 

Where  slave-girls  whirl  and  chant  Cybelian  strains, 

And  palm-leaves’  fingers  claw  the  blazing  seas, 


So  they  may  sit  and  chatter  every  day 
Of  Copernicus,  Kepler,  and  Tycho  Brahe. 


For  I  have  seen  the  liverwurst  piled  high, 

Set  star-fashion  on  blue  paper,  — 

Set  like  a  crimson  asterisk  in  butchers’  rooms  on  old  blue  paper; 
And  I  have  seen  a  sabled  dowager  with  a  tiara 
Gurgle,  "I  am  in  love  with  the  masses,’’ 

While  her  footmen  cut  to  crimson  shreds 
The  grubby  brat  who  scours  the  drizzly  streets. 
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But  what  can  be  the  use  of  it  all  now  ? 

The  old  men  rock  and  nod, 

While  Homer  howls  and  bellows  in  the  forests, 

And  Joan  of  Arc,  lovely  as  a  tropic  dawn, 

And  Charles  Stuart,  his  head  upon  the  block, 

And  Dolfuss,  with  blood  upon  his  smoky  suit, 

Fade  with  the  wisps  of  fog  into  the  night, 

From  the  valley  of  forgotten  years,  — 

Out  of  the  valley  of  long,  glad-to-be-forgotten  years. 

I  knew  a  silver  strand 

Where  clamshells  shone  like  stars, 

And  great  humps  of  rock  like  buffaloes 
Drank  in  the  Champagne-sea. 

I,  too,  heard  the  Lorelei. 

I  felt  the  wind. 

—  Charles  Lionel  Regan 


GEORGIE-PORGIE 


By  GEORGE  E.  RYAN 
Illustrated  by  Frank  O’Brien 


I  WAS  in  no  mood  for  any  tom¬ 
foolery.  I  was  tired,  my  head  was 
pounding  like  a  hollow  log,  and  my 
bundles  seemed  about  to  fall  from 
my  arms  of  their  own  dead  weight. 
Ed  been  climbing  that  same  hill  for 
better  than  twenty  years,  but  never 
before  had  it  seemed  so  blasted 
steep!  I  think  the  only  thing  that 
sustained  me  was  the  realization  that, 
once  home,  I  could  unload  the 
bundles,  seek  out  my  favorite  arm¬ 
chair  and  slide,  feet  first,  into  the 
land  of  Nod.  As  I  pondered  how 


wonderful  it  would  be  to  find  my¬ 
self,  that  very  moment,  wrapped  in 
the  welcoming  embrace  of  some  con¬ 
ductor  to  Sleep,  the  most  amazing 
thing  happened  to  me!  As  I  turned 
the  corner  of  my  own  street,  I  was 
aware  of  a  rustle  in  the  trees  over¬ 
head  and  before  I  could  attach  any 
special  significance  to  the  perfectly 
normal  incident,  a  long  lariat  drop¬ 
ped  over  my  head,  settled  about  one 
shoulder,  and  jerked  me  off  balance. 
I  had  all  I  could  do  to  maintain  my 
footing,  and  only  by  a  series  of  wild 
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contortions  was  I  able  to  prevent 
mayonnaise,  pickles  and  a  peck  of 
Idaho  potatoes  from  crashing  to  the 
sidewalk.  A  figure  dropped  from 
the  tree  and  landed  clumsily  at  my 
feet.  In  a  matter  of  split  seconds  I 
was  surrounded  by  a  band  of  screech¬ 
ing  fifth-grade  Indians  who,  from  all 
indications,  intended  not  only  plun¬ 
dering  my  groceries,  but  subtracting 
my  scalp  as  well. 

The  whole  affair  took  me  by  such 
complete  surprise  that  it  required  at 
least  a  moment  before  I  could  sum¬ 
mon  enough  breath  even  to  voice  my 
anger.  The  moment  was  quick  in 
passing,  however,  and  in  tones  that 
startled  half  of  the  attacking  war- 
party,  I  spat  out,  ''Why  you  little 
brats!”  and  laid  my  bundles  none- 
too-gently  against  a  row  of  privet 
hedges  bordering  the  walk.  I  scanned 
the  sea  of  faces,  selected  one,  and 
made  a  lunge  for  the  feathered  imp 
under  it,  who  seemed,  incidentally,  to 
be  in  charge  of  the  youthful  ma¬ 
rauders.  His  wild  glee  at  having 
lassoed  an  unsuspecting  paleface 
faded  quickly  from  his  features  as  he 
felt  the  pressure  of  my  fingers  on  his 
shoulder.  His  smile  disappeared,  his 
brow  became  corrugated  and  his 
lower  lip  crept  slowly  out.  He 
whined,  "Aw,  whatsa  matter  —  can’t 
you  take  a  joke,  Mister?” 

"Joke?  Listen,  Sitting  Bull,  you 
damned  near  choked  me  to  death! 
Doesn’t  that  mean  anything  to  you?” 

Apparently  it  did  not,  for  my  erst¬ 
while  captor  lowered  his  eyes  and 


looked  about  moodily  for  his  fellow 
conspirators.  They,  of  course,  had 
beaten  an  ideal  retreat,  and  were 
now  hidden  behind  bushes,  trees  and 
the  telephone  pole  on  the  further  cor¬ 
ner.  They  weren’t  quite  sure  whether 
to  stay  and  enjoy  their  playmate’s  dis¬ 
tress  or  to  flee  and  desert  him  to  his 
precarious  fate.  The  suddeness  of 
seizure  and  the  pressure  of  my  grip 
frightened  my  diminutive  captive 
more  than  anything,  and  I  could  see 
he  was  fast  approaching  the  verge  of 
tears.  I  relaxed  my  fingers,  but  held 
on  to  his  shirt  collar  while  I  at¬ 
tempted  a  new  and  less  physical  ap¬ 
proach. 

"If  I  let  you  go,  will  you  be  a  good 
boy?” 

"Yes,”  came  his  meek  reply.  It 
was  barely  audible,  and  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  I  thought  his  tears  had  already 
begun  to  flow. 

"All  right,  then,”  I  said,  decisively, 
and  released  him.  He  held  his  ground 
for  a  moment,  eyes  still  downcast, 
not  knowing  which  way  to  turn.  I 
smiled  quickly  and  announced  — 
"We  can  still  be  pals  you  know  — 

o.  k.  r 

"Yes.”  But  still  the  small  voice. 

"Will  you  shake  on  that?” 

My  subdued  friend  laid  his  hand 
coldly  in  mine  and  murmured  a  quiet, 
"All  right.” 

At  this  point  I  was  beginning  to 
grit  my  teeth  at  my  own  unthinking 
deportment.  I  began  to  see  that  I 
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had  ruined  the  afternoon  play  of  a 
spirited  group  —  or  one  of  that 
group,  at  least  —  which,  for  all  its 
energies,  intended  no  real  bodily 
harm.  I  wanted  to  pick  up  my 
bundles  right  then  and,  like  the 
Arabs,  steal  silently  away,  but  was 
reluctant  to  do  so  at  just  that  mo¬ 
ment.  There  must  be  something  I 
could  say  to  redeem  myself  with  that 
once-bold  brave!  I  half-began  one 
apology,  but  wasn’t  able  to  finish  it. 
As  I  worked  frantically  to  fashion 
another,  a  sharp  call  sounded  from 
nearby  which  rendered  unnecessary 
any  apology  from  me. 

"Hey,  Georgie!  You’re  a  sissy!’’ 
came  from  behind  the  telephone 
pole. 

"Yaaa!”  agreed  someone  from 
around  the  corner. 

"  Georgie-porgie’ s  makin’  friends 
with  a  paleface!”  accused  another 
redskin  from  behind  the  privets. 

In  a  moment  the  whole  tribe  was 
chanting  in  a  sing-songy,  rhythmic 
chorus,  "Georgie-porgie,  puddin’  ’n’ 
pie,  kissed  the  girls  and  made  them 

t  y  y 

cry  .  .  .! 

At  the  first  sounds  of  this  chant, 
my  feathered  warrior-friend’s  ears 
perked  up  and  his  teeth  clenched 
angrily.  His  little  lips  drew  them¬ 
selves  together  in  a  thin,  tight  line 
and  he  whirled  about  in  a  surge  of 
boyish  fury.  Shaking  his  homemade 
bow  at  the  telephone  pole  and  yelling 
at  the  privet  hedge,  Georgie  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  upbraid  his  tormentors. 


"Oh,  you  guys!  Wait’ll  I  get  you!” 

He  looked  wrathfully  at  each 
hiding-place,  then,  having  made  a 
quick  decision,  darted  out  with  a  yelp 
toward  the  pole  across  the  street. 

Seeing  Georgie  coming  at  him  in 
full  fury,  the  Indian  behind  the  pole 
took  to  his  heels,  hurdled  a  low  pipe¬ 
railing  and  disappeared  speedily 
around  the  corner  of  a  nearby  garage, 
my  pal  Georgie  in  hot  and  clamo¬ 
rous  pursuit.  Sensing  the  excitement 
which  was  sure  to  follow,  the  other 
hidden  redmen  abandoned  their 
places  and,  with  a  rebirth  of  excite¬ 
ment  and  fervor,  rallied  noisily  be¬ 
hind  their  chieftain  in  the  new  chase. 
A  burst  of  color,  the  slap  of  running 
sneaker^  and  then  —  gone;  vanished 
into  the  wilderness  beyond  a  garage. 
In  a  moment  my  street  assumed  its 
tranquillity  again,  and  I  was  free  to 
continue  my  journey  unmolested. 

Well,  all  that  took  place  more 
than  a  week  ago,  and  despite  my 
share  of  worldly  distractions,  I 
haven’t  been  able  to  put  little 
Georgie  out  of  my  mind.  They  say 
that  boys  will  be  boys,  and  that  chil- 
ren  seldom  slight  each  other’s  feel¬ 
ings  intentionally,  but  something 
tells  me  little  Georgie  went  home 
that  afternoon  wishing  to  high  Heav¬ 
en  his  name  were  Joe,  or  Danny  or 
Hey  You;  anything  at  all  but  that 
horrible  Georgie-porgie.  And  if  he’s 
at  all  sensitive,  he  might  have  felt 
good  and  angry  that  night  —  per¬ 
haps  even  a  little  hurt. 
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Now  the  point  of  all  this,  let 
me  hasten  to  explain,  is  not,  "Don’t 
sing  'Georgie-porgie’  at  any  fifth- 
graders  playing  Indian.”  Nor  is  it 
that  "henceforth  American  mothers 
should  refrain  from  calling  male 
siblings  George.”  The  point  I  wish 
to  make  is  that  while  some  people 
love  their  names  and  others  are  in¬ 
different  toward  them,  still  others 
(like  my  pseudo-Sioux  friend, 
Georgie)  are  made  to  feel  pretty  mis¬ 
erable  precisely  because  of  them. 
Just  imagine  for  a  moment  that  your 
first  name  is  Eliphalet,  or  Quasi¬ 
modo  or  Cadwallader  —  can’t  we 
reasonably  assume  that  at  some  time 
or  other  you  might  have  wished  it 
were  Eddie,  or  Pete,  or  Jack?  I 
thought  so.  And  now  that  we  agree, 
allow  me  to  indicate  how  you  —  or 
anyone  else,  for  that  matter  —  can 
soon  become  proud  of  any  name  you 
have,  whether  it  be  any  of  the  three 
mentioned  above  or  any  other  mal- 
sonorous  moniker  you  can  imagine. 

The  simplest  way  I  know  of  is  to 
consult  the  back  pages  of  your  trusty 
Webster’s.  Get  beyond  the  X’s,  Y’s 
and  Z’s  to  the  section  labeled  "A 
Pronouncing  Vocabulary  of  Common 
English  Christian  Names.”  There 
you  will  find  some  of  the  most  pre¬ 
posterous  names  ever  wished  on  any 
defenseless  and  bawling  infant.  As 
cases  in  point,  witness  such  gems  as 
Archibald,  Cuthbert,  Fergus,  Heze- 
kiah,  Kester,  Obadiah,  Osmund,  The- 
ron  and  Zachariah  —  beauties,  are 
they  not?  Yet  if  any  embarrassed 


youth  were  to  take  the  time  to  track 
down  these  monstrosities  to  their 
sources,  he  would  be  pleased  to  find 
that  the  names  have  rather  flattering 
and  sometimes  comforting  meanings. 
Sometimes  this  flimsy  straw  is 
enough  to  support  the  poor  fellow 
wheq  the  gaff  becomes  to  difficult  to 
stand.  Had  little  Georgie  been  of 
undertsanding  years,  I  would  have 
taken  him  aside  and  told  him  that 
his  name  meant  "husbandman  or 
landowner.”  I  would  have  men¬ 
tioned  the  astounding  legend  of 
Saint  George,  the  martyr  (whom 
Malta,  Barcelona,  Valencia,  Arragon, 
Genoa  and  England  have  chosen  as 
patron) ;  I  would  have  cited  several 
VIP’s  who  have  shared,  and  do  now 
share  his  name  with  him;  or  maybe 
I  would  have  spun  him  a  great  yarn 
about  the  name’s  Greek  origins,  its 
translations  into  other  tongues,  as 
Georgio,  Georges  and  Georg.  Oh, 
these  are  only  straws,  I’ll  admit,  but 
worth  clutching  at  if  the  rhythm  of 
"Georgie-porgie”  gets  too  monot¬ 
onous.  At  any  rate,  I’d  be  willing 
to  wager  that  my  little  pal  would 
think  less  severely  of  his  given  name 
when  all  the  story-telling  was  done, 
and  would  begin  to  find  refuge  — 
and  eventually  pride  —  in  the  origin 
and  history  of  his  name. 

On  the  other  hand  (and  this  is  the 
more  negative  approach),  I  would 
have  told  little  Georgie  not  to  fret 
about  his  name  and  the  rhymes  at¬ 
tached  to  it,  because  when  he  grew 
up  he’d  be  known  only  as  a  number 
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anyway.  That  is,  I  would  have  as¬ 
sured  him  that  no  matter  what  name 
he  had,  whether  Georgie,  or  Hilde¬ 
brand  or  just  plain  "Hey,  Buddy,"  by 
the  time  he  reached  twenty-five  years 
of  age  the  world  at  large  would  refer 
to  him  solely  by  an  intricate  series  of 
numbers.  And  if  the  little  man  didn’t 
believe  me  then,  or  tried  to  push  me 
aside,  I’d  prove  my  point  by  sitting 
right  down  there  on  the  curbstone 
with  him  and  emptying  my  wallet  out 
onto  the  sidewalk.  In  no  time  at  all 
(I  feel  sure)  he’d  see  what  I  meant. 

First  I  would  have  sorted  all  the 
cards,  papers  and  documents  I  had  in 
the  wallet.  I’d  show  him,  from  my 
own  experience,  how  little  the  world 
thinks  of  a  man’s  name.  "Why,"  I 
would  have  said,  "sometimes  you’d 
think  you  never  had  a  name  at  all, 
but  had  just  an  unending  series  of 
numerical  combinations !  Look  here, 
Georgie."  And  then  I  would  have 
shown  him  —  one  by  one  —  the 
cards  and  papers  from  my  wallet. 

"Look  at  this  —  up  at  my  school 
they  know  me  by  no  fewer  than  four 
numbers;  imagine,  four  of  them!  At 
the  Library  I’m  known  as  number 
2219;  at  the  bookstore  I’m  number 
418;  to  the  Spanish  Academy  I’m 
merely  number  490,  and  I  can’t  even 
go  to  the  Cross  game  without  activity 
book  number  2349  accompanying  me 
to  the  Athletic  Office." 

Maybe  Georgie  might  not  have 
been  too  impressed  at  that,  but  I 
would  have  gone  on  to  say:  "But 


that’s  nothing,  Georgie  —  in  federal, 
state  and  municipal  circles  the  di¬ 
versity  is  even  greater.  For  example, 
take  the  Navy  department  —  as  an 
enlisted  man  I  was  number  804  17 
46;  at  the  Separation  Center  I  be¬ 
came  number  4720;  and  when  I  was 
discharged  I  was  given  number 
2031415.  My  Social  Security  num¬ 
ber  is  017  14  2337  and  the  Veterans’ 
Administration  knows  me  only  by 
number  C  12  373  571..  Down  at  the 
V.A.’s  Insurance  Division  all  my 
name  gets  from  the  clerk  is  a  blank 
stare,  while  number  N  1634  25  05 
gets  me  a  seat  in  the  waiting  room. 
And  when  I  finally  received  my  in¬ 
surance  dividend,  they  weren’t  inter¬ 
ested  in  my  given  name,  they  were 
merely  paying  off  number  746. 

"When  voting  times  comes  along 
and  I  tell  the  folks  at  the  polls  who 
I  am,  they  just  smile  politely;  but 
tell  them  I  live  at  number  699  such- 
and-such  a  street  in  Ward  number  22 
and  in  Precinct  13  and  I’m  given  a 
cloth-covered  box  all  to  myself.  If 
I’m  ever  stopped  for  a  traffic  viola¬ 
tion,  it  wasn’t  I  who  passed  the  red 
light,  it  was  license  number  875875, 
and  I’m  no  more  guilty  than  my  Ford, 
number  618301.  If  I  find  myself 
out  of  work  at  any  time,  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Massachusetts  doesn’t 
even  know  I’m  alive,  but  they’re  will¬ 
ing  to  feed  and  clothe  number  7  32 
813.  (Oops!  I  take  half  of  that  back, 
Georgie,  look  here  —  here’s  an  ab¬ 
stract  from  the  Commonwealth’s  di¬ 
vision  of  vital  statistics  —  they  do 
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know  I’m  alive;  this  copy  of  my  birth 
certificate  marked  with  number  2744 
proves  it.) 

"And  even  that  isn’t  the  end  of  it, 
Georgie  —  supposing  you  have  a 
little  time  on  your  hands.  Say  you 
feel  like  reading  a  book,  for  ex¬ 
ample;  do  you  think  you  can  check 
out  a  book  on  your  name  alone  ?  Silly 
boy!  But  card  number  558255  can 
take  four  out  at  once  and  keep  them 
for  a  whole  month.  Or  suppose 
you’re  read  all  the  good  books  in 
your  branch  library,  or  you  just  want 
some  of  the  current  novels  right  off 
the  presses  —  good,  join  one  of  those 
book-of-the-month  clubs.  I  did, 
Georgie-boy,  and  they  sent  me  a 
beautiful  wallet-sized  membership 
card  —  and  what  do  you  think  ?  In 
the  space  marked  'Name  and  Ad¬ 
dress’  they  had  printed,  in  big  red 


characters,  number  B  741471.  Names 
are  important,  Georgie-porgie  ?  Not 
on  your  life!’’ 

I  would  have  paused  then  —  just 
for  a  while  —  merely  to  see  what 
Georgie’s  reaction  was  to  all  my  chat¬ 
tering.  Being  only  a  young  fellow, 
more  interested  in  playing  cowboys 
and  Indians  than  in  listening  to  a 
dry  spiel  of  numbers,  he  probably 
wouldn’t  have  been  very  much  im¬ 
pressed.  He  most  likely  wouldn’t 
have  been  abashed  or  amazed,  but, 
heck,  even  a  five-year-old  should 
have  been  able  to  see  that  what  I 
was  trying  to  do  was  to  make  him 
proud  of  his  name.  Even  a  name 
that  invariably  makes  fifth-graders 
think  of  pudding,  pie  and  girls’  cry¬ 
ing  is  better  than  a  cold,  lifeless,  im¬ 
personal  old  number  —  don’t  you 
think  ? 


J  ALL  seems  to  come  each  year, 
and  with  it  this  young  man’s  fancy 
turns,  unhappily,  away  from  more 
important  things  to  the  subjective  ob¬ 
jectivity  of  popularity  polls  in  music. 
I  hesitate  to  distribute  personal 
awards  because  it  calls  for  a  more 
colossal  egocentricity  than  I  can  as¬ 
sign  to  myself,  regardless  of  any 
banter  to  the  contrary.  But,  apply¬ 
ing  a  kind  of  force  principle,  I  have 
managed  to  come  to  the  conclusions 
which  clutter  the  following  pages. 

Last  fall  I  suggested  that  the  music 
business  could  force  itself  on  the  pub¬ 
lic,  if  enough  money  and  energy  were 
spent  in  the  process.  RCA  Victor 
rather  proved  my  point  with  an  or¬ 
chestra  built  and  publicized  by  that 
company  and  led,  if  such  a  term  is 
correct  in  these  circumstances,  by  ar¬ 
ranger  Ralph  Flanagan.  The  money 
spent  on  the  promotion  for  this  band 
is  unbelievable  (according  to  my 
count,  enough  to  buy  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  United 
States  a  blue  polka  dot  bop  tie,  at 
least  once). 

The  scheme  seems  to  be  working, 
however,  for  Flanagan’s  band  plays 
well  (better  than  the  studio  band 


that  made  the  records),  and,  more 
important,  draws  crowds.  Mean¬ 
while,  Victor  is  riding  on  his  popu¬ 
larity  by  issuing  dozens  of  big  band 
albums  for  dancing,  which  is  a 
healthy  sign  for  the  business  in  gen¬ 
eral.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  I 
would  have  to  award  first  prize  to 
Victor  and  to  Ralph  Flanagan,  who 
took  a  rather  worthless  musical  idea, 
and  plays  it  as  well  as  it  can  be 
played,  thereby  helping  the  other 
large  dance  orchestras.  As  an  aside, 
I’d  like  to  predict  that  Flanagan  will 
leave  his  orchestra  as  soon  as  he  de¬ 
cently  can,  to  return  to  California 
and  the  more  restful  arranging  busi¬ 
ness. 

Second  place  goes  to  another  ar¬ 
ranger.  In  this  poll,  second  place  is 
the  top  of  the  heap,  for  some  reason, 
and  that  place  quite  naturally  belongs 
to  Ralph  Burns,  pianist,  composer 
and  arranger,  most  often  of  the  Her¬ 
man  Herd.  The  most  potent  reason 
for  my  choice  is  the  Herman  record 
of  "Early  Autumn”  (to  be  found  on 
Capitol  Records) ,  which  Ralph  wrote 
and  arranged.  This  is  the  epitome 
of  progressive  music,  to  my  mind.  It 
is  a  tuneful,  restrained,  and  intelli¬ 
gent  composition,  superbly  played  by 
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the  entire  orchestra,  with  the  most 
gorgeous  tenor  saxophone  solo  that 
Stan  Getz  will  ever  play  as  an  added 
attraction.  When  Ralph  Burns  is  at 
his  best,  which  is  almost  always,  his 
work  clearly  shows  the  way  to  every 
arranger  in  the  business.  This  is  the 
path  that  modern  music  will  have  to 
follow  if  it  is  to  make  any  worth¬ 
while  contribution.  His  is  an  enor¬ 
mous  talent,  marked  by  good  taste 
and  intelligence,  and,  happily, 
Woody  Herman  has  decided  to 
model  his  new  dance  band  along 
such  lines,  with  many  of  Ralph’s  ar¬ 
rangements  and  compositions. 

The  local  band  prize  goes  to  the 
Nat  Pierce  Orchestra  this  year,  for 
its  attempt  to  offer  good  dance  mu¬ 
sic  to  the  public.  The  response  that 
Pierce  has  received  thus  far  seems  to 
indicate  that  he  is  on  the  road  to 
success.  The  band  still  has  to  achieve 
a  distinctive,  more  precise  ’'sound,” 
especially  in  the  trumpet  section,  be¬ 
fore  it  can  please  the  really  critical 
ear,  but  offerings  such  as  the  recorded 
"Autumn  In  New  York”  (on  Motif) 
should  be  pleasing  to  everyone. 

Small  groups  seem  to  be  a  dime-a- 
dozen-and-a-half  this  year.  Real 
praise  should  be  given  to  Miles 
Davis,  Lennie  Tristano,  Count  Basie, 
Georgie  Auld,  et  al.,  but  their  units 
are  playing  music  which  has  a  rather 
limited  audience,  I  fear.  George 
Shearing  (mentioned  in  this  column 
not  so  long  ago)  necessarily  captures 
first  place  in  my  poll  of  small  com¬ 


binations,  because  he  consistently 
plays  extremely  good  music  which  is 
pleasant  to  almost  everyone.  In  ac¬ 
tion,  the  group  is  a  joy  to  behold. 
I  doubt  if  there  has  ever  been  any 
more  harmonious  aggregation  in  the 
music  field.  Individually,  the  mu¬ 
sicians  appear  to  be  extremely  con¬ 
tented  with  themselves,  each  other, 
and  their  music,  which  leads  to  a  mu¬ 
sical  output  which  is  excellent  and 
well-adjusted. 

Vocalists  are  a  drug  on  the  market, 
and  too  many  of  them  seem  to  me 
completely  worthless.  If  one  has  to 
be  chosen,  I  will  have  to  decide  upon 
Billy  Eckstine,  who  has  a  fine  voice 
despite  his  too-obvious  patternings. 
I  still  think  that  Tommy  Todd  is 
better  than  anyone  else,  but  since  so 
few  have  heard  him,  arguments  on 
my  part  are  rather  pointless.  Doris 
Day  manages  to  overcome  her  poor 
material  from  time  to  time,  and 
sings  pleasantly  and  capably.  Sarah 
Vaughn,  who  sings  so  much  better 
than  Billy  Eckstine,  is,  in  my  opinion, 
topped  only  by  my  perennial  favorite, 
Ella  Fitzgerald,  who  continues  to 
sing  better  than  all  the  young  stars 
who  have  copied  her  many  styles. 
How  Ella  can  sing  bad  songs  so  well 
will  always  confuse  me,  but  her  sense 
of  timing,  her  phrasing  and  feeling, 
seem  to  turn  even  the  most  inade¬ 
quate  song  into  pleasant  listening,  in 
much  the  same  way  as  does  King 
Cole’s. 

Biggest  cheers  of  the  year  go  to 
the  record  companies  who  are  show- 
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ing  remarkably  good  sense  in  their 
handling  of  some  new  stars,  and 
turning  out  better  records  than  they 
have  in  years.  Special  compliments 
to  Columbia  and  its  33  and  1/3  rpm. 
records,  which  are,  as  a  general  rule, 
superb.  And  this  brings  me  to  my 
choice  of  the  best  record  of  the  year. 
The  long-playing  edition  of  De¬ 
bussy’s  Quartet  in  G  Minor,  played 
by  the  Budapest  String  Quartet,  is, 
to  my  mind,  outstanding. 

This  is  the  only  quartet  that  De¬ 
bussy  ever  wrote,  largely  because  he 
wanted  fuller  orchestrations  for  his 
ideas.  But  the  voicings  of  this  com¬ 
position  manage  to  convince  one  of 
fullness.  The  harmony  is  audacious, 
but  never  shocking,  with  full  har¬ 
monies,  and  dissonances  written  with 


incredible  finesse  and  delicacy.  The 
feeling  of  tonality  is  fluid,  in  fact, 
the  over-all  feeling  of  the  composi¬ 
tion  is  one  of  great  freedom,  yet  rich 
and  tuneful.  I  can  think  of  no  better 
word  to  describe  it  than  "exotic.” 
But  it  is  the  exoticism  of  a  master, 
without  cheapness  or  monotony. 

Special  mention  and  consolation 
prizes  are  given  to  the  Les  Brown 
Orchestra,  from  whom  we  hear  too 
seldom,  and  the  Elliot  Lawrence 
band,  which,  I  think,  should  be  the 
most  popular  of  "name”  bands. 
Charlie  Shirley  is  my  choice  for  the 
most  sought-after  arranger  of  1950. 
I  predict  that  once  Flanagan  has  left 
the  scene,  Ray  Anthony  is  most  likely 
to  succeed  in  the  dance  band  busi¬ 
ness.  And  boxed,  black  widow 
spiders  are  hereby  consigned  to  the 
idiot  song  writers  who  are  trying 
their  best  to  ruin  the  business.  I  am 
quite  serious  when  I  report  that  there 
is  a  song  being  written  in  New  York 
at  this  moment,  titled,  "The  Lucky 
Old  Red-Nosed  Mule  Train.” 

Which,  appropriately  enough, 
brings  me  to  the  end  of  my  selections 
of  the  year.  The  dance  orchestra 
seems  to  be  on  the  trail  back  to  popu¬ 
lar  favor,  and  vocalists  are  due  to 
be  left  in  the  cold  again,  I  hope  —  a 
trend  that  will,  of  course,  encourage 
better  musicianship,  more  men  of 
Ralph  Burns’  calibre  and,  for  awhile, 
less  out-of-tune  uprights,  accordion 
technicians,  and  zithers,  until  the 
pendulum  swings  that  way  again. 
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''Lowbrow,”  he  sneers.  At  this  we  put  the  foot  down.  McCann  is 
through.  After  all,  his  view  is  rather  limited,  and  yet  we’ve  heard  similar 
comments  now  for  three  years,  and  it  still  makes  us  angry  as  it  did  in  earlier 
days. 

The  Stylus  insists  that  it  should  represent  the  student  body.  To  do 
this  well,  it  needs  contributions  from  the  student  body.  In  this  issue  we 
are  presenting  three  new  authors.  One  of  them  is  a  Senior,  another  a 
Junior,  and  the  third,  a  Freshman,  and  yet  we  added  a  whole  new  Freshman 
class  to  the  enrollment.  We  can’t  imagine  where  the  rest  of  our  new 
writers  could  be  hiding.  This,  it  would  seem,  is  the  best  year  to  enter  the 
Stylus  ranks;  depleted  ranks,  we  might  add,  which  are  due  for  furthec 
depletion  come  June.  Now  is  the  time  to  begin  working  for  a  staff  position 
by  submitting  manuscripts  either  at  the  office  or  through  the  Porter’s  Lodge 
at  St.  Mary’s  Hall. 

Which  leads  to  another  appeal  —  for  the  Community  Fund  and  the 
three  hundred  agencies  which  it  supports.  This  year’s  campaign  is  being 
run  on  a  "Fair  Share”  basis;  a  "fair  share”  of  your  means.  All  organizations 
have  been  hurt  by  price  soaring,  and  contributions  will  have  to  be  larger 
this  year  to  reach  the  new  quota  or  the  Fund  will  fail.  The  consequences 
of  this  are  easy  to  see.  Either  each  of  the  three  hundred  agencies  will  have 
to  raise  their  own  funds,  in  which  case  you’d  better  include  another  chair 
in  front  of  the  television  screen  for  a  nightly  solicitor,  or  the  government 
will  be  forced  to  incorporate  all  charities  into  its  taxation.  In  either  case, 
the  cost  to  each  individual  will  be  higher  than  it  is  now. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  Red  Feather  Drive  is  just  one 
collection,  instead  of  three  hundred.  Contributions  should  be  measured  by 
that  standard.  A  little  slide-ruling  will  show  you  that  if  every  man  gave 
one  day’s  salary  to  the  Fund,  it  would  reach  its  quota  with  no  trouble. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  true,  as  Horace  Smith  said,  "Our  charity  begins  at 
home  and  mostly  ends  where  it  begins.”  But  it  is  a  duty  and,  in  a  real  sense, 
a  privilege  that  all  men  have,  to  give  to  help  others. 

Due  to  McCann’s  promptings,  we’ve  examined  the  Guidepost  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  they  have  adopted  the  Stylus  type  of  print,  which  recalls  the 
words  of  our  famous  bard,  Bob  Tracy,  "As  the  Stylus  goes,  so  goes  the 
Guidepost.”  This  same  Tracy,  whose  real  name  is  legend,  once  composed 
a  motto  which  sums  up  our  desire  for  a  full  student  representation  in  the 
Stylus  —  "Your  only  objective  in  college  may  be  to  graduate,  but  we  hope 
to  see  you  in  Stylus  first.”  It  is  logical  to  assume  that  your  magazine  needs 
more  than  your  passive  reading  to  be  truly  yours. 
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